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FOKEWORD 


Wk cannot alter external things, nor 
shape oth€*r i)eople tA onr liking, nor 
mould the world to our wishes; but 
we can alter internal things,—our de¬ 
sires, passions, thoughts,—we can shape 
our liking to other people, and we can 
mould the inner world of our own 
mind in accordance with Avisdom, and 
HO reconcile it to the outer world of 
men and things. The turmoil of the 
world Ave cannot avoid, but the dis¬ 
turbances of the mind we can oA^'r- 
corne. The duties and diHiculties of 
life claim our attention, but we can 
rise above all anxiety concerning them. 
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Snrroiiiidod bv iioiso, avo <*an vol ]iav(‘ 
ii iniad; invt)In‘d iti i*(‘s])(»nsi- 

bilities, tlie liciu-t van bv at rest; in 
the midst of sirifv, w(‘ ('an know lln^ 
abiding 

Tln‘ tw<*niy ]»ii‘(*i‘s wliivli (•onijn*is(‘ 
this bo(»k, nniadatvd as sonu* of tlmin 
aia^ in tli(‘ bdlor, will br‘ fonnd to be 
barinonions in llie spirit, in tliat tlnw 
[)oint llu‘ read(‘r towards tlios(‘ Ind^lits 
of s(d f-lcnowlt‘d;^e and S(df-<'onqm‘st 
wliich, rising above the tiii'bnk^nee of 
the world, lift th(*ir peaks where the 
tleavenly Sihana^ reigns. 
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So ever ahall ike holy Conqueror come, 
Thorn-crowned or halo-lighted, not with 
S02ind 

Of praising voices or of echoing drum, 

Nor proudly mounted sjmrnmg the dull 
ground :— 

Oh, no! still shall he come with lowly mien, 
Poor, meek, obscure, scarce noticed by his 
age; 

Moving hnong men, yet by all men unseen, 
Concealed by gentle wisdom; thus the sage 

Cometh alway. Master of Law and Life, 
Made such by uttermost obedience; 

Bringer of peace, dispcller of all strife, 
Making good deeds his deathless elo¬ 
quence, 

Victor o’er self, to men appearing small, 
In truth the mighty Conqueror of all. 
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ABOVE LIFE’S TURMOIL 


TRUE irAPI’INESS 

To maintain an nn(*hanf:feable sweet¬ 
ness of disposition, to think only 
llion^lits (hat are ])nre and gentle, and 
to be ha])i>y under all eireiimstanres, 
—sneli blessed eondi lions and siieh 
beauty of eharaeter and life sliould be 
the aim of all, and particularly so of 

those who wish to lessen the misery 

%/ 

of the world. If any one has failed 
to lift hhiiself above ungcntlenesSj im¬ 
purity, and imhapx)iness, he is greatly 
deluded if he imagines he can make 
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the world liap]>ier by tlio propagation 
of any theory or theoloj^y, lie who is 
daily livinj? in harshness, iin])iirity, or 
unhappiness, is day by day adding? to 
the Slim of the world's misery; whereas 
he who eontinually lives in gfoodwill, 
and does nof depart from happiness, 
is day by day inereasine; the suiri of 
the world's haj>piness, and this inde¬ 
pendently of any religions beliefs which 
these may or may not hold. 

He who has not learned how to be 
gentle, forgiving, loving^ and hapiiy, 
has learned very little, great though 
his book-learning and i>rofouiid his 
acciuaintance with the letter of Script¬ 
ure may 1 k^, for it is in the process 
of brcoiniuff gentle, pure, and happy 
that the deep, real, and enduring h^s- 
sons of life are learned. TInbroken 
sweetness of conduct in the face of all 
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outward antafifonism is the infallible 
indication of a sclf-(*onquered sdfil, tlie 
witness of wisdom, and the proof of 
the ])ossession of Truth. 

A sw(M:'t and ]ia])py soul is the ri¬ 
pened fruit of experience and wisdom, 
and it sheds abroad tluf invisible yet 
powerful aroma of its inlluence, gflad- 
denini*; the hearts of others, and piiri- 
fyintjj the world. And all who will, 
and who have not yet commenc(‘d, may 
begin this dny, if they will so resolve, 
to live sweetly and ha]q)ily, as becomes 
the dignity of a true manhood and 
womanhood. Do not sav that your 
surroundings are against you. A man’s 
surroundings are never against him; 
they are there to aid him, and all those 
outward occurrences over which you 
lose your sweetness and peace of mind 
are the very conditions necessary to 
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your <l(‘volo|)Tii(Mi1, jiTid ii is only by 
iiiortiii" and ov(‘i‘c*omin^” IIumii lliat you 
ran leai'ii, and ^row, and ripen. The 
fault is in yourself. 

t 

IMin* hap])iness is tlie rightful and 
healthy eondilion of th(‘ soul, and all 
may ]M>ssess si if they will live i)urely 
and uns(‘ltishly: 


“ Ifavo j^oodwill 

To all that lives; lettinjz: unkindncss die, 
And j'reed and wrath, so that your lives be 
made 

Like soft airs passing by.'' 

Ts this tof) diiraull for you? Then 
unrest and ujjhaj)piuess will rontinue 
to dwell with you. Your belief and 
aspiration and resolve are all that are 
ne(*(‘ssarv to make it easy, to render 
it in the near futui*e a thing accom¬ 
plished, a blessed state realised. 

l)esj)on deucy, irritability, anxiety, 
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coniplaiiiiii", coiulcMiniin", and pnim- 
blinj?—all tboso are thoni^hI-cankers, 
mind-diseases; tlnn^ are the indications 
of a wronf? menial eonditioii, and those 
who suffer tlierelVoin Avould do w(*ll to 
remedy their thinking* and conduct. 
It is true there is much Vin and mis¬ 
ery in the world, so that all our love 
and compassion are needc'd, hut our 
iiiiscnj is ]iot needed —there is already 
too mucli of that. No, it is our cheer' 
fulness and our hai)piness that arc 
needed, for there is too little of that. 
We can gjivo nothinij: better to tlic 
world tlian beauty of life and char¬ 
acter; without this, all other things 
are vain; this is ]n*e-eminently excel¬ 
lent; it is enduring, real, and not to 
be overthrown, and it includes all joy 
and blessedness. 

Cease to dwell ])essiinistically upon 
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the wronjiijs around yon; dwell no more 
in (^oini>laints about, and revolt against, 
Ihe evil in otlnu'S, and coinmcnee to 
live free from all wi'ong and evil 
yourself. l*ea(*e of mind, pure r(*lij?- 
ion, and true ridorin lie ibis way. If 
you would have oth(u-s true, be true; 
if you would have the world emanci¬ 
pated from misery and sin, emancipate 
yourself; if you would have your home 
and your surroundings happy, be 
happy. You can transform every- 
lliinjj; around you if you will traus- 
form yourself. 

“ Don’t bewail and bemoan. . . . Don’t 
waste yourself in rejection, nor bark against 
the bad, but chant the beauties of the good.” 

And this you will naturally and 
spontaneously do as you realise the 
good in yourself. 



THE IMMORTAL ]\rAN 

l:\iMORTALiTY IS litTO .anti DOW, and 
is not a speculative soinethinji: beyond 
the grave. It is a lucid state of con¬ 
sciousness in which the sensations of 
the body, the varying and unrestful 
states of mind, and the circumstances 
and events of life are seen to be of a 
fleeting, and therefore of an illusory 
character. 

Immortality does not Ixjlong to time, 
and will never Ik^ found in time; it 
belongs to Eternity; and just as time 
is here and now, so is Eternity here 
and now, and a man may find that 
Eternity and establish himself in it, 
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if he will overcome the scOf limt de¬ 
rives its life from the uiisatisfyinf^j and 
perishable tliinj^s of lime. 

Whilst a man remains immersed in 
sensation, desire, and tlie passing evcmts 
of his dav-bv-dav existenc(% and re- 
f^ards thos(‘ sensations, d('sij*(*s, and 
passing events as of the (essence of him¬ 
self, he can have no knowledge of im¬ 
mortality. The thing which sneli a 
man desires, and wliieh he mistakes 
for immortality, is pcrf^istcncc; that is, 
a eoritiniions succession of sensations 
and events in time. Jjiving in, loving 
and clinging to, the things which stim¬ 
ulate and minister to his iTiimedialc 
gratification, and realising no state of 
consciousness above and inde])endeut 
of this, he thirsts for its continuance, 
and strives to banish the thought that: 
he will at last have to part from those 
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onrtlily liixm-ies aiul deli^lils to winch 
ho has boconio oiislavod, aiul which he 
i*(‘^’ai*(ls as bein^ inseparable from him¬ 
self. 

IVrsisteuce is the untilhesis of im- 
mortalitv; and to 1 k' absoi*bed in it is 
s])iri1nal death. Its vejw nature is 
chanj^Oj im])(*rmaa(*nce. It is a coii- 
liiiual livinjj^ and dyini^. 

Tiie d('ath of the body can never be¬ 
stow nixm a man immoi-tality. Spirits 
ai*o not dilTerent from men, and live 
their little feverish life of broken con- 
scionsm'ss, and are still immersed in 
change and mortality. The mortal 
man, he who thirsts for the ])ersistence 
of his pleasure-loving ])ersonality, is 
still mortal after death, and only lives 
another life with a beginning and an 
end, without memory of the past or 
knowledge of the future. 
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The immortal man is lie wlio haa 
(letaehed himself from the tilings of 
time by liaviii’j; aseeiulcMl into that 
stat(» of eonseionsiiess which is fixed 
and unvariable, and is not affected by 
jiassin^ events and sensations. ITn- 
man life consists of an ever-moving 
procession of events, and in this pro¬ 
cession the mortal man is immersed, 
and he is canded along with it; and 
being so carried along^ ho has no know¬ 
ledge of what is behind and before 
him. The immortal man is h(‘ who has 
stepjied out of this proeession, and he 
stands by unmoved and watches it; 
and from his fixed plaice he sees both 
the bofrire, fhe behind, and the mid¬ 
dle of the moving thing called life. 
No longer identifying himself with the 
sensations and flucfnations of the per¬ 
sonality, or with the outward changes 
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whii-h make up tlie life in time, he 
has become llic passionless spectator 

of his own destiny and of the destinies 

«/ 

of men and nalions. 

The mortal man, also, is as one who 
is caii^;)l in a dream, and he neither 
knows that he was f^rnierly awake, 
nor that he will wake again; he is a 
dreamer without knowledge, nothing 
more. The immortal man is as one 
who has awakened out of his dream, 
and he knows that his dream was not 
an enduring reality, but a passing il¬ 
lusion. He is a man with knowledge, 
the knowledge of both states—that of 
persistence, and that of immortality, 
—and is in full possession of him¬ 
self. 

The mortal man lives in the time 
or world state of consciousness which 
begins and ends; the immortal man 
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lives in fhe cosmic or lion von sinlo of 
conscionsnoss, in wliicli tlion^ is noitlior 
l)(*;:;innin^ nor ond, hut nii oUnmal now, 
Snell a man remains j)oise<l and stead¬ 
fast under all chan^(‘s, and I he deatli 
of his hodv will not in anv wav in- 

• • i 

terrupt the eK'rnal conscionsn(‘ss in 
whi<*h he abides. Of such a one it is 
said, shall not taste of death,’’ 

hei'ause he has stej)])ed out of the 
stream of inorfality, and esfahlished 
himself in the abode of Truth, llodies, 
pei'sonalitios, nations, and worlds ])ass 
away, but Truth remains, and its j»lory 
is undimmed by time. The immortal 
man, then, is he who has <‘on(iuered 
himself; who no longer identifies him¬ 
self with the self-se(‘kin}^ forces of the 
personality, but who has trained him¬ 
self to direct those forces with the 
hand of a master, and so has broiiglit 
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thorn into Iiarinony with the causal 
energy and sfujvce of all things. 

The fret and f(‘ver of life have ceased, 
doubt and i'vnr are cast out, and death 
is not for him who has realised the 
fadeles's sjd(Midour of (Imt life of Tiaith 
by adjusting heai*t and mind to the 
eternal and unchangeable verities. 



THE ovERro^srrxo of 


Many pco])lfi have very confused and 
erroneous ideas concerning the terms 
‘‘ tJie overconiin”^ of self,’’ “ flie eradi¬ 
cation of dcsiris” and the annihila¬ 
tion of the personality.” Some (particu¬ 
larly the intellectual who are prone 
to theories) rc^^ard it as a melaxdiysical 
thiorif altogether aj>art from life and 
conduct; while others conclude that it 
is the crushing out of all life, energy, 
and action, and the atiemjd to ideal¬ 
ise stagnation and death. These errors 
and confusions, arising as they do in 
the minds of individuals, can only be 
removed by the individuals themselves; 
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but porlia})s it may mako their re¬ 
moval a little less difiicailt (for those 
who are >seekin^ Tnitli) by presenting 
llie matter in another way. 

Tlie doe trine of the overcoming or 
annihilation of self is simplicity itself; 
indeed, so sim])le, piau'lical, and close 
at hand is it that a cliild of bve, whose 
mind has not yet bo(*ome clouded with 
themdes, theological schemes, and specu¬ 
lative philosophies, would be far more 
likely to cGm])rehend it tlian many 
older i)Cople who has^o lost their hold 
upon simple and beautiful truths by 
the adoption of complicated theories. 

The annihilation of self consists in 
weeding out and destroying all those 
elements in the soul which lead to 
division, strife, suffering, disease, and 
sorrow. It does not mean the destruc¬ 
tion of any good and beautiful and 
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j)(‘a(*e-})i*0(liiriii,ir qiinlil V. ^^)l* insianrc^^ 

wluMi a iJian is to ii-vilability 

oi* aiii:rr, and 1)V a uj'oat ctVort ov(a*- 
(*()in(‘s (lie sidfisli l(‘inb*in*v, casts il 
from him, and ads tVom lli(‘ s])ii-it of 
])ali(*n{*o and lov(‘, in that imnnonf of 
Hidf-roiKtiK'st 1 k‘ ]n•adi'^(^s the annihi- 
lalion of s(df. I^vcm'v noblo man ])!‘a(‘- 
tiscH it in ])arl^ 11ion,!L;li lu^ may deny 
it in his woi'ds, and In* \vlio (‘arries 
out tin’s ])radi(*e to ils (•om])h*tion, 
(‘radicalini>: cvin-v scdtish ((aidencv nnlil 
only the divimdy b(‘antifnl <]nali(i(‘s 
]*(*main, li(‘ is said to have‘ annihilat(‘d 
the |;ers()nality fall Ihe ]Kn‘sonal (de- 
mcmts) and to have arriv(‘d at Truth. 

The s(df wln’ch is to b(‘ aniuhiliited 
is com])osed of the folloNsinu; ten Avortin 
less and sorrow-pro(hicin;j; el(‘inents: 
lust, haired, avarice, sidf-indiilgenee, 
self-s(‘elving, vanity, pride, doubt, dark 
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belief, and delusinn. It is the total 
jiliaiidonincnt, I he cemplele aunihila- 
lion of tliesc (eii elements, for they 
eoin])rise the body of desire. On the 
other hand, it leaidies the enllivation, 
})rae(iee, and ])reservatiojj of the fol- 
lowinj^^ ten divi7ie qualities: Purity, 
Patience, Hniiiility, Self-Sacrifice, Self- 
Pelian(*e, Peaidessiiesy, Knowdedijje, Wis- 
doTM, ('uinpas>sioTi, and Love. These com- 
])rise the l5ody of Truth, and to live 
entirely in tlicni is to be a doer and 
kiiower of the Truth, is to be an em¬ 
bodiment of Truth. The combination 
of the ten elements is called self or 
ihe prrtionaliti/; the combination of 
the ten qualities ])i'odne,es what is 
called Trutli; the lm])ersoual; the 
abiding, real, and immortal Man. 

It will thus be seen that it is not 
the destruction of any noble, true, and 
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enduring quality that is taught, but 
only the destruction of those things 
that are ignoble, false, and evanescent. 
Neither is this overcoming of self the 
de])rivation of gladness, happiness, and 
joy, but rather is it the constant pos¬ 
session of these things by living in 
the joy-begetting qualities. It is the 
abandonment of the Imt for enjoyment, 
but not of enjoyment itself; the de¬ 
struction of the thirst for pleasure, but 
not of pleasure itself; the annihilation 
of the selfish longing for love, and 
power, and possessions, but not of love, 
and power, and possessions themselves. 
It is the preservation of all those 

things which draw and bind men to- 

( 

gether in unity and concord, and, far 
from idealising stagnation and death, 
urges men to the practice of those 
qualities which lead to the highest^ 
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noblest, most eflFective, and enduring 

action. He whose actions proceed from 

some or all of the ten elements wastes 

» 

his energies upon negations, and does 
not preserve his soul; but he whose 
actions proceed from some or all of 
the ten qualities, he truly and wisely 
acts and so preserves his soul. 

He who lives largely in the ten 
earthly elements, and who is blind and 
deaf to the spiritual verities, will find 
no attraction in the doctrine of self- 
surrender, for it will appear to him 
as the complete extinction of his be¬ 
ing; but he who is endeavouring to 
live in the ten heavenly qualities will 
see the glory and beauty of the doc¬ 
trine, and will know it as the founda¬ 
tion of Life Eternal. ‘ He will also see 
that when men apprehend and prac¬ 
tise it, industry, commerce, govern- 
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ment, and every worldly activity will 
be purified; and «‘ic(ioii, purpose, and 
intellijxence, instead of being destroyed, 
will be intensified and enlarged, but 
freed from strife and f^ain. 



TUE USER OF TEMPTATION 


The soi/l, in its journey towards per¬ 
fection, passes through three distinct 
stages. The first is the animal stage, 
ill which the man is content to live 
in the gratification of his senses, un¬ 
awakened to the knowledge of sin, or 
of his divine inheritance, and alto¬ 
gether unconscious of the spiritual 
possibilities within himself. 

The second is the dual stage, in 
which the mind is continually oscillat¬ 
ing between its animal and divine ten¬ 
dencies, having become awakened to the 
consciousness of both. It is during 
this stage that temptation plays its 
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part in the progress of the soul. It 
is a stage of continual fighting, of fall¬ 
ing and rising, of sinning and repent¬ 
ing, for the man, still loving, and 
reluctant to leave, the gratifications in 
which he has so long lived, yet also 
aspires to the purity and excellence of 
the spiritual state, and he is continu¬ 
ally mortified by an undecided choice. 

Urged on by the divine life within 
him, this stage becomes at last one of 
deep anguish and suffering, and then 
the soul is ushered into the third 
stage, that of knoivlcdge, in which the 
man rises above both sin and tempta¬ 
tion, and enters into peace. 

Temx)tation, like contentment in sin, 
is not a lasting condition, as the ma¬ 
jority of people suppase; it is a pass¬ 
ing phase, an experience through which 
the soul must pass; but as to whether 
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a man will pass through that condi¬ 
tion in this present life, and realise 
holiness and heavenly rest here and 
now, will depend entirely upon the 
strength of his intellectual and spirit¬ 
ual exertions, and upon the intensity 
and ardour with which Ue searches for 
Truth. 

Temptation, with all its attendant 
torments, can be overcome here and 
now, but it can only be overcome by 
knowledge. It is a condition of dark¬ 
ness, or of semi-darkness. The fully 
enlightened soul is proof against all 
temptation. When a man fully un¬ 
derstands the source, nature, and mean¬ 
ing of temptation, in that hour he will 
conquer it, and will rest from his long 
travail; but whilst he remains in ig¬ 
norance, attention to religious observ¬ 
ances, and much praying and reading 
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of Scripture will fail to bring him 
peace. 

If a man goes out to conquer an 
enemy, knowing nothing of his enemy’s 
strength, tactics, or i)lace of ambush, 
he Mill not only ignomiiiiously fail, 
but will spee.iily fall into the hands 
of the enemy. He wiio would over¬ 
come his enemy the tempter, must 
discover his stronghold and place of 
concealment, and must also find out 
the unguarded gates in his own fort¬ 
ress where his enemy effects so easy 
an entrance. This necessitates con¬ 
tinual meditation, ceaseless watchful¬ 
ness, and constant and rigid introspec¬ 
tion which lays bare, before the 
spiritual eyes of the tempted one, the 
vain and selfish motives of his soul. 
This is the holy warfare of the saints; 
it is the fight ujjon which every soul 
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enters when it awakens out of its long 
sleep of animal indulgence. 

Men fail to conquer, and the fight 
is indefinitely prolonged, because they 
labour, almost universally, under two 
delusions: first, that all temptations 
come from without; and •second, that 
they are tempted because of their good¬ 
ness. Whilst a man is held in bondage 
by these two delusions, he will make 
no progress; when he has shaken them 
off, he will pass on rapidly from vic¬ 
tory to victory, and will taste of 
spiritual joy and rest. 

Two sea rolling truths must take the 
place of these two delusions, and those 
truths are: first, that all temptation 
comes from iriihin; and second, that 
a man is tempted hccaiise of the evil 
that is within him. The idea that 
God, a devil, evil spirits, or outward 
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objects are the source of temptation 
must be dispelled. 

The source and cause of all tempta¬ 
tion is in the inward desire; that be¬ 
ing purified or eliminated, outward 
objects and extraneous powers are ut¬ 
terly powerless to move the soul to 
sin or to temptation. The outward 
object is merely the occasion of the 
temptation, never the cause; this is in 
the desire of the one tempte^. If the 
cause existed in the object, all me{i 
would be tempted alike, temptation 
could never be overcome, and men 
would be hopelessly doomed to end¬ 
less torment; but seated, as it is, in 
his own desires, be has the remedy in 
his own hands, and can become vic¬ 
torious over all temptation by purify¬ 
ing those desires. A man is tempted 
because there are within him certain 
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desires or states of mind which he 
has come to regard as unholy. These 
desires may lie asleep for a long time, 
and the man may think that he has 
got rid of them, when suddenly, on the 
presentation of an outward object, 
the sleeping desire wakes up and 
thirsts for immediate gratification; and 
this is the state of temptation. 

^ The good in a man is never tempted. 
Goodnesg destroys temptation. It is 

I 

evil in a man that is aroused and 
tempted. The measure of a man’s 
temptations is the exact register of 
his own unholiness. As a man puri¬ 
fies his heart, temptation ceases, for 
when a certain unlawful desire has 
been taken out of the heart, the ob¬ 
ject which formerly appealed to it can 
no longer do so, but becomes dead and 
powerless, for there is nothing left in 
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the heart that can respoiul 1o it. The 
honest man cannot iKi lein])tecl to steal, 
let the occasion be ever so opi)or- 
tune; the man of purified appetites 
cannot be tempted to gluttony and 
drunkenness, lliough tlie viands and 
wines be thd most luscious; he of an 
enlightened understanding, whose mind 
is calm in Ihe strength of inward 
virtue, can never be tempted to anger, 
irritability, or revenge, and the wiles 
and charms of the wanton fall upon 
the purified heart as empty meaning¬ 
less shadows. 

Temptation shows a man just where 
he is sinful and ignorant, and is a 
means of urging him on to higher 
altitudes of knowledge and purity. 
Without temptation the soul could not 
grow and become strong, there could be 
no wisdom, no real virtue; and though 
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there would be lethargy and death, there 
could be no peace and no fulness of life. 
When temptation is understood and 
conquered, perfection is assured, and 
such i)erfection may become any man’s 
who Is willing to cast every selfish 
and impure desire by which he is 
possessed, into the sacrificial fire of 
knowledge. Let men, therefore, search 
diligently for Truth, realising that 
whilst they are subject to temptation, 
they have not comprehended Truth, 
and have much to learn. 

Ye who are tempted know, then, that 
ye are tempted of yourselves. For 
every man is tempted when he is 
drawn away of his own lusts,’’ says 
the Apostle James. You are tempted 
because you are clinging to the ani¬ 
mal within you and are unwilling, to 
let go; because you are living in that 
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false mortal self which is ever de¬ 
void of all true knowledge, knowing 
nothing, seeking nothing, but its own 
immediate gratification, ignorant of 
every Truth, and of every divine Prin¬ 
ciple. Clinging to that self, you con¬ 
tinually suffer the pains of three 
separate torments: the torment of de¬ 
sire, the torment of repletion, and the 
torment of remorse. 

So fiameth Trishna, lust and thirst of 
things. 

Eager ye cleave to shadows, dote on 
dreams; 

A false self in the midst ye plant, and 
make 

A world around which seems; 

Blind to the heights beyond; deaf to the 
sound 

Of sweet airs breathed from far past 
Indra's sky; 

Dumb to the summons of the true life kept 

For him who false puts by* 
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So grow the strifes and lusts which make 
earth's war, 

So grieve poor cheated hearts and flow 
salt tears; 

So the passions, envies, angers, hates; 

So years chase blood-stained years 

With wild red feet." 

In that false self lies *the germ of 
every suffering, the blight of every 
hope, the substance of eyery grief. 
iWhen you are ready to give it up; 
.when you are willing to have laid bare 
before yon all ite selfishness^ impurity, 
and ignorance, and to confess its dark¬ 
ness to the uttermost, then will you 
enter upon the life of self-knowledge 
and self-mastery; you will become con¬ 
scious of the God within you, of that 
divine nature which, Peeking no grati¬ 
fication, abides in a region of per¬ 
petual joy and peace where suffering 
cannot come, and where temptation 
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can find no foothold. Establishing 
yourself, day by day, more and more 
firmly in that inward Divinity, the 
time will at last come when yon will 
be able to say with Him whom mil¬ 
lions worship, few understand, and 
fewer still follow,—The Prince of 
this world cometh and hath nothing 
in me.” 



THE MAN OP INTEGRITY 

There are times in the life of every 
man who takes his stand on high moral 
jjfrinciples when his faith and know¬ 
ledge of, those principles is tested to 
the uttermost, and the way in which 
he comes out of the fiery trial decides 
to whether he has sufficient strength 
to live as a man of Truth, and join 
the company of the free, or shall still 
remain a slave and a hireling to the 
cruel taskmaster, Self. 

Such times of trial generally assume 
the ^form of a temptation ^to do a 

I ^ 1 

wrong thing and continue in comfort 
and prosperity, or to stand by what 

33 
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is right and accept poverty and fail¬ 
ure; and so powerful is the trial that, 
to the tempted one, it plainly apf)ears 
on the face of things as though, if 
he chooses the wrong, his material suc¬ 
cess will be assured for the remainder 
of his life, ‘but if he does what is 
right, he wull be ruined for ever. 

Frequently the man at once quails 
and gives way before this appalling 
prospect which the Path of Righteous¬ 
ness seems to hold out for him, but 
should he prove sutticiently strong to 
withstand this onslaught of tempta¬ 
tion, then the inward seducer, the 
spirit of self, assumes the garb of an 
Angel of Light, and whispers, ‘‘ Think 
of your wife and children; think of 
those who are dependent upon you; 
will you bring them down to disgrace 
and starvation?’^ 
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Strong indeed and pure must be the 
man who can eome tidumphant out of 
such a trial, but he who does so, en¬ 
ters at oncte a higher realm of life, 
where his spiritual eyes are opened to 
see beautiful things; and^the poverty 
and ruin which seemed inevitable do 
not come, but a more abiding success 
comes, and a f)ea(*efiil heart and a 
quiet conscience. lUit he who fails 
does not obtain the i>romiscd prospei*- 
ity, and his heart is restless and his 
conscience troubled. 

The right-doer cannot ultimately 
fail, the wrong-doer cannot ultimately 
succeed, for 

“ Such is the Law which moves to Righteous¬ 
ness, 

Which none at last can turn aside or 
stay” 

and it is because justice is at the 
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heart of things—^because the Great 
Law is good—^that the man of integ¬ 
rity is superior to fear, and failure, 
and poverty, and shame, and disgrace. 
As the poet further says of this Law: 

The heart bf it is Love, the end of it 

Is peace and consummation sweet—obey.” 

The man who, fearing the loss of 
present pleasures or material com¬ 
forts, denies the Truth within him, 
can be injured, and robbed, and de¬ 
graded, and trampled upon, because 
he has first injured, robbed, and de¬ 
graded, and trampled upon his own 
nobler self; but the man of steadfast 
virtue, of unblemished integrity, can¬ 
not be subject to such conditions, be¬ 
cause he has denied the craven self 
within him and has taken refuge in 
Truth. It is not the scourge and the^ 
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chains which make a man a slave, but 
the fact that he is a slave. 

Slander, accusation, and malice can¬ 
not affect the righteous man, nor call 
from him any bitter response, nor does 
he need to go about to defend himself 
and prove his innocence. His inno¬ 
cence and integrity alone are a suf¬ 
ficient answer to all that hatred may 
attempt against him. Nor can he ever 
be subdued by the forces of darkness, 
having subdued all those forces within 
himself; but he turns all evil things 
to good account—out of darkness he 
brings light, out of hatred love, out 
of dishonour honour; and slanders, en¬ 
vies, and misrepresentations only serve 
to make more bright thp jewel of 
Truth within him, and to glorify his 
high and holy destiny. 

Let the man of integrity rejoice and 
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be glad when he is severely tried; let 
him be thankful that he has been 
given an opjjortiinity of proving his 
loyalty to the noble principles which 
he has espoused; and let him think: 
“ Now is .the hour of holy o])i)or- 
tunity! Now is the day of triumph 
for Truth! Though I lose the whole 
world T will not desert the right! ” 
So thinking, he will return good for 
evil, and will think compassionately 
of the wrong-doer. 

The slanderer, the backbiter, and the 
wrong-doer may seem to succeed for 
a time, but the Law of Justice pre¬ 
vails; the man of integrity may seem 
to fail for a time, but he is invincible, 
and in none of the worlds, visible or 
invisible, can there be forged a weapon 
that shall prevail against him. 



DISCRIMINATION 

There is one quality which is 
pre-eminently necessary to sinritual 
development, the quality of discrimi¬ 
nation. 

A man^s spiritual pro^?ress will be 
painfully slow and uncertain until 
there opens within him the eye of dis¬ 
crimination, for without this testing, 
proving, searching quality, he will but 
grope in the dark, will be unable to 
distinguish the real from the unreal, 
the shadow from the substance, and 
^vill so confuse the false with the true 
as to mistake the inward promptings 
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of his animal nature for those of the 
spirit of Truth. 

A blind man left in a strange place 
may go groi)e his way in darkness, 
but not without much confusion and 
many painful falls and ^ bruisings. 
Without discrimination a man is men¬ 
tally blind, and his life is a painful 
groping in darkness, a confusion in 
which vice and virtue are indis¬ 
tinguishable one from the other, where 
facts are confounded with truths, opin¬ 
ions with principles, and where ideas, 
events, men, and things appear to be 
out of all relation to each other. 

A man’s mind and life should be 
free from confusion. He should be pre¬ 
pared to meet every mental, material, 
and spiritual difficulty, and should 
not be inextricably caught (as many 
are) in the meshes of doubt, in^oision, 
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and uncertainty when troubles and so- 
called misfortunes come along. He 
should be fortified against every emer¬ 
gency that can come against him; but 
eueh mental preparedness and strength 
cannot be attained in any degree with- 
out discrimination, and discrimination 
can only be developed by bringing into 
play and constantly exercising the 
analytical faculty. 

Mind, like muscle, is developed by 
use, and the assiduous exercise of the 
mind in any given direction will de¬ 
velop, in that direction, mental ca¬ 
pacity and power. The merely critical 
faculty is developed and strengthened 
by continuously comparing and analys¬ 
ing the ideas and opinions of others, 
but discrimination is something more 
and greater than criticism; it is a 
spiritual quality from which the cru- 
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elty and egotism which so frequently 
accompany criticism arc eliminated, 
and by virtue of which a man st^es 
things as they arc, and not as he 
would like them to be. 

Discrimination, being a spiritual 
quality, can only be developed by 
spiritual methods, namely, by ques¬ 
tioning, examining, and analysing one’s 
own ideas, opinions, and conduct. The 
critical, fault-finding faculty must be 
withdrawn from its merciless applica¬ 
tion to the opinions and conduct of 
others, and must be applied, with un- 
diminished severity, to oneself. A man 
must be prepared to question his every 
opinion, his every thought, his every 
line of conduct, and rigorously and 
logically test them; only in this way 
can the discrimination which destroys 
confusion be developed. 
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Before a man can enter upon such 
mental exercise, he must make himself 
of a teacImMe spirit. This does not 
mean that he must allow himself to 
be led by others; it means that he 
must be prepared to yield up any 
cherished thought to which he clings, 
if it will not bear the ])(metrating 
light of reasoiij if it shrivels up be¬ 
fore the pure flames of searching as¬ 
pirations. The man who says, ‘‘ I am 
right! ” and who refuses to question 
his position in order to discover 
>vhether he is right, will continue to 
follow the line of his passions and 
prejudices, and will not acquire dis¬ 
crimination. The man who humbly 
asks, Am I right?” and then pro¬ 
ceeds to test and prove his position 
by earnest thought and the love of 
Truth, will always be able to discover 
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the true and to distinguish it from 
the false, and he will acquire the 
priceless possession of discrimina* 
tion. 

The man who is afraid to think 
searchingly upon his opinions, and to 
reason critically upon his position, will 
have to develop moral courage before 
he can acquire discrimination. 

A man must be true to himself, fear- 
less with himself, before he can per¬ 
ceive the pure principles of Truth, 
before he can receive the all-revealing 
Light of Truth. 

The more Truth is inquired of, the 
brighter it shines; it cannot suffer 
under examination and analysis. 

The more error is questioned the 
darker it grows; it cannot survive 
the entrance of pai« and> searching 
thought. 
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To prove all things ” is to find the 
good and to throw away the evil. 

He who reasons and meditates learns 
to discriminate; he who discriminates 
discovers the eternally True. 

Confusion, suffering, and spiritual 
darkness follow the thoughtless. 

Harmony, blessedness, and the Light 
of Truth attend upon the thoughtful. 

Passion and prejudice are blind, and 
cannot discriminate: they are still 
crucifying the Christ and releasing 
Barabhas. 



BELIEF THE BASIS OF ACTION 

Belief is an important word in the 
teachings of the wise, and it figures 
prominently in all religions. Accord¬ 
ing to Jesus, a certain kind of belief 
is necessary to salvation or regenera¬ 
tion, and Buddha definitely taught 
that right helief is the first and most 
essential step in the Way of Truth, 
as without right belief there cannot 
be right conduct, and he who haj^^ot 
learned how to rightly govern and 
conduct himself, has not yet compre¬ 
hended the simplest rudiments of 
Truth. 
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Belief as laid down by the Great 
Teachers, is not belief in any particu¬ 
lar school, philosophy, or religion, 
but consists of an attitude of mind 
determining the ichole course of one^s 
life. Belief and conduct are, there¬ 
fore, inseparable, for the one deter¬ 
mines the other. 

Belief is the basis of all action, and, 
this being so, the belief which domi¬ 
nates the heart or mind is shown in 
the life. Every man acts, thinks, lives 
in exact accordance with I he belief 
.which is rooted in his innermost be¬ 
ing, and such is the mathematical na¬ 
ture of the laws which govern mind 
that^t is absolutely impossible for 
anyone to believe in two opposing 
conditions at the same time. For in¬ 
stance, it is impossible to believe in 
justice and injustice, hatred and love, 
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peace and strife, self and truth. Every 
man believes in one or the other of 
these opposites, never-in both, and the 
daily conduct of every man indicates 
the nature of his belief. The man -who 
believes in justice, who regards it as 
an eternal and indestructible Prin¬ 
ciple, never boils over with righteous 
indignation, does not grow cynical and 
pessimistic over the inequalities of life, 
and remains calm and untroubled 
through all trials and difficulties. It 
is impossible for him to act otherwise^ 
for he believes that justice reigns, and 
that, therefore, all that is called in¬ 
justice is fleeting and illusory. 

The man who is continually j |i |t ing 
enraged over the injustice of fel¬ 
low men, who talks about himself be¬ 
ing badly treated, or who mottrns over 
tlio lack of justice in the .world around 
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him, shows by iiis conduct, his attitude 
of raiud, that he believes in injustice. 
However he may i)rotest to the con¬ 
trary, in his inmost heart he believes 
that confusion and chaos are dominant 
in the universe^ the result being that 
he dwells in misery and unrest, and 
his conduct is faulty. 

Again, he who believes in love, in 
its stability and power, praciifics it 
under all circumstancesy never deviates 
from it, and bestows it alike upon 
enemies as ux)on friends, lie who 
slanders and condemns, wlio si)eaks 
disparagingly of others, or regards 
them with contempt, lielieves not in 
love^ but hatred; all his a(‘lions prove 
it, even though with tongue or pen 
he may eulogise love. 

The believer in peace is known by 
his peaceful conduct. It is impossible 
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for him to engage in strife. If at¬ 
tacked he does not retaliate, for he 
has seen the majesty of the angel of 
peace, and he can no longer pay hom¬ 
age to the demon of strife. The 
stirrer-up of strife, the lover of argu¬ 
ment, he who rushes into self-defence 
upon any or every provocation, be¬ 
lieves in strife, and will hjitre naught 
to do with pe*ace. 

Further, he who believes in Truth! 
renounces himself—that is, he refuses 
to centre his life in those passions, 
desires, and characteristics which crave 
only their own gratification, and by 

I 

thus renouncing he becomes steadfastly 
fixed in Truth, and lives a 
beautiful, and blameless life. Thb be¬ 
liever in self is known by hiiS daily 
indulgences, gratifications, asid vani¬ 
ties, and by the disappolntmcaits, aois 
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rows, and mortifications which he 
continually suffers. 

The believer in Truth does not suffer, 
for he has given up that self which is 
the cause of such suffering. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that 
every man believes either in permanent 
and eternal Principles directing human 
life towards law and harmony, or in 
the negation of those Principles, with 
the resultant chaos in human affairs, 
and in his own life. 

Belief in the divine Principles of 
Justice, Compassion, Love, constitutes 
the right "belief laid down by Buddha 
as being the basis of right conduct, 
and ^aJl^o the belief unto salvation as 
emphasised in the Christian Script¬ 
ures, for he who so believes cannot 
do otherwise than build bis whole 
life upon these Principles, and so 

- j 
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he purilies liis heart, and perfects his 
life. 

l^clief in the negation of these di¬ 
vine Principles constitutes ^vhat is 
called in all religions unbelief, and 
this unbelief is manifested as a sinful, 
troubled, and imperfect life. 

Where there is Right Belief there is 
a blameless and perfect life; where 
there is false belief there is sin, there 
is sorrow, the mind and life are im¬ 
properly governed, and there is afflic¬ 
tion and unrest. ‘‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

There is much talk about “ belief in 
Jesus,” but what does belief in Jesus 
mean? It means belief in his words, 
in the Principles he enunciated —and 
Uvedf in his commandments, and in 
his exemplary life of perfection. He 
who declares belief in Jesus, and yet 
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is tall the time living in his lusts and 
indnlgenees, or in the sinrit of hatred 
and condemnation, is self-deeeived. He 
believes not in Jesus. He believes in 
his own animal self. As a faithful 
servant delights in carrying out the 
commands of his master, so he who 
believes in Jesus carries out his com¬ 
mandments, and so is saved from sin. 
The supreme test of belief in Jesus 
is this: Do I keep his commund- 
'nicnts? And this test is ai)plied by 
St. John himself in the following 
words: “He that saith, 1 know him 
[Jesus], and kcepeth not His command- 
mentSy is a liar, and the truth is not 
in him. But whoso keepeth his word, 
in him verily is the word of God 
perfected.” 

It will be found, after a rigid and 
impartial analysis, that ielief lies at 
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,^the root of all human conduct. Every 
thought, every act, every habit, is the 
direct outcome of a certain fixed be¬ 
lief, and one’s conduct alters only as 
one’s beliefs are modified. What wo 
cling to, in that we believe; what we 
practise, in that * we believe. When 
our belief in_ a thing ceases, we can 
no longer cling to or? practise it; it 
falls away from us as a garment out¬ 
worn. Men cling to their lusts, and 
lies, and vanities, because they believe 
in them, believe there is gain and hap- 
piness in them. When they transfer 
their belief to the divine qualities of 
purity and humility, those sins trouble 
them no more. 

Men are saved from error by belief 
in the supremacy, of Truth. They are' 

f' . 

saved from sin by belief in'Bpliness 
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or Perfection. They are saved from 
evil by belief in Good, for every beliet 
is manifested in the life. It is not 
necessary to inquire as to a man’s 
theological belief, for that is of little 
or no account, for what can it avail 
a man to believe that Jesus died for 

I 

him, or that Jesus is God, or that he 
is “ justified by faith,” If he continues 
to live in his lower, sinful nature? 
AU that is necessary to ask is this: 
“ How does a man live? ” “ How does 
he conduct himself under trying cir¬ 
cumstances?” The answer to these 
questions will show whether a man be¬ 
lieves in the power of evil or in the 


po^i* of Good. 

He who believes' in the power of 
Good, liv|s a good, spiritual, or godly 
11% foe Goodpess is God, yea, verily. 
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is God TTimself, and he will soon leave 
behind him all his sins and sorrows who 
believes, with steadfast and unwaver¬ 
ing faith, in the Supreme Good. 



THE BELIEF THAT SAVES 

It has been said that a man’s whole 
life and character is the outcome of 
his l)elwf, and also thal his hclicf has 
nothing whatever to do with his life. 
Both statements are true. The con¬ 
fusion and contradiction of these two 
statements are only apparent, and are 
quickly dispelled when it is remem¬ 
bered that there are two entirely 
distinct kinds of helief, namely, Head- 
hclicf and Hcart-helief. 

Head, or intellectual belief, is not 
fundamental and causative, but is 
superficial and consequent, and that it 
has no power in the moulding of a 
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man’s character, the most superficial 

observer may easily see. Take, for in- 

\ 

stance, half a dozen men from any 
creed. They not only hold the same 
theological belief, but cpnfess the sai^e 
articles of faith in every particular, 
and yet their characters are vastly 
different. One will be just as noble 
as another is ignoble; one will be mild 
and gentle, another coarse and iras¬ 
cible; one will be honest, another dis¬ 
honest ; one will indulge certain habits 
which another will rigidly abjure, and 
so on, plainly indicating that theo- 

I 

logical belief is not an« influential 
factor in a man’s life. 

A man’s theological belief is merely 
his intellectual opinion or view of the 

I , 

universe, God, the Bible, etc.,; and be¬ 
hind and underneath this' head-belief 
there lies, deeply rooted in h^s inn^- 
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most being, the hidden, silent, secret 
helief of Ms hearty and it is this be¬ 
lief which moulds and makes his whole 
life. It is this 4vhich makes those six 

t 

men who, whilst holding the same 
theology, are yet so vastly at variance 
in their deeds— they differ in the vital 
helief of the heart. 

What, then, is this heart-belief? 

It is that which a man loves and 
clings to and fosters in his soul; for 
he thus loves and clings to and fosters 
certain things in his heart, because he 
heliepes in them, and believing in them 
and lovii% them, he practises them; 
thus is his life the effect of his helief, 
but it has uo relation to the particular 
creed which comprises his intellectual 

I ^ t 

belief. One man clings to impure and 
immOTal . things because he believes in 
them f another does not cling to them 
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because he has ceased to believe in 
them. A man cannot clinj? to any¬ 
thing^ unless he believes in it; belief 
always precedes action, therefore a 
man’s deeds and life are the fruits of 
his belief. 

The Priest and the Levitc who 
passed by the injured and helpless 
man, held, no doubt, very strongly to 
the theological doctrines of their 
fathers—that was their intellectual 
belief,—but in their hearts they did 
not believe in mercy, and so lived and 
acted accordingly. The good Samaritan 
may or may not have had any theo- 
logical beliefs, nor was it necessary 
that he should have; but in his heart 
he believed in mercy, and acted ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Strictly speaking, there are only two 
beliefs which vitally affect the life, 
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and they are, hclief in (food and hclicf 
in evil. 

He who believes in all those things 
that are good, will love them, and live 
in them; he Avho bcluwes in those 
things that are iinpnre and selfish, will 
love them, and cling to them. The tree 
is known by its fruits. 

A man’s beliefs about (xod, Jesus, 
and the Bible are one thing; his life, 
as bound up in his actions, is another; 
therefore a nmn’s theological belief is 
of no consequence; but the thoughts 
which he harbours, his attitude of mind 
towards others, and his actions, these, 
and these only, determine and demon¬ 
strate whether the belief of a man’s 
heart is lixed in the false or the true. 
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As the fruit to the tree and the 
water to the spring, so is action to 
thought. It does not come into mani' 
testation suddenly and without a cause. 
It is the result of a long and silent 
growth; the end of a hidden process 
which has long been gathering force, 
The fruit of the tree and the water 
gushing from the rock are both the 
effect of a combination of natdra^pro' 
cesses in air and earth which have 


long worked together in secret tb pro* 
duce the phenomenon; and^e beanti* 
ful acts of enlightenment and the dark 
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deeds of sin are both the ripened ef¬ 
fects of trains of thought which have 
long been harboured in the mind.^ ' 
The sudden falling, when greatly 
tempted, into some grievous sin by one 
tvho was believed, and who probably 
believed himself, to stand firm, is seen 
neither to be a sudden nor a causeless 


thing when the hidden processes of 
thought which led up to it are re¬ 
vealed. The falling was merely the 
end, the outworking, the finished result 


of what commenced in the mind prob¬ 
ably years before./The man had al¬ 
lowed a wrong thought to enter his 
mind ^ and a second and a third time 


he ht^ welcomed it, and allowed it to 
nestle in his heart. Gradually he be¬ 
came accustomed to it, and cherished, 
and fondled, and tended .it; and so it 
grew, until at last it attained such 
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stren"1h and force tliat it atlracted to 
itself the opportunity which enabled it 
to burst forth and ripen into acl. As 
falls the stately building whose founda¬ 
tions have been gradually undermined 
jby the action of water, so at last falls 
the strong man who allows corrui)t 
thoughts to cr(H3p into his mind and 
Lecretly undermine his character.^ 
When it is seen that all sin and 
temptation are the natural outcome of 
the thoughts of the individual, the way 
to overcome sin and temptation be¬ 
comes plain, and its achievement a 
near possibility, and, sooner or later, 
a certain reality; for if a man 
will admit, cherish, and brood upon 
thoughts that are pure and good, those 
thoughts, just as surely as the impure, 
will grow and gather force, and will 
at last attract to themselves the oppor- 
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tun ities which will enable them to 
ripen into act. 

“ There is nothing hidden that shall 
not be revealed/’ and every thought 
that is harboured in the mind must, 
by virtue of the impelling force which 
is inherent in the universe, at last 
blossom into act good or bad accord¬ 
ing to its nature. The divine Tea(dier 
and tlie sensualist arc both the product 
of their own thoughts, and have become 
what they are as the result of the 
seeds of thought which they have im¬ 
planted, or allowed to fall, into the 
garden of the heart, and have after¬ 
wards watered, tended, and cultivated. 

Let no man think he can overcome 
sin and temptation by wrestling with 
opportunity; he can only overcome 
them by purifying his thoughts; and 
if he will, day by day, in the silence 
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of his sonl, and in the performance 
of his duties, strenuously overcome all 
erroneous inclination, and put in its 
place thoughts that are true and that 
will endure the light, opportunity to 
do evil will give place to cfpportunity 
for accomplishing good,' for a man can 
only attract ihat to him which is in har¬ 
mony with his nature, and no tempta¬ 
tion can gravitate to a man unless 
there is that in his heart which is 
capable of responding to it. 

Guard well your thoughts, reader, 
for ^hat y ou re ally are in^ypuj! secret 
thoughts to-day, be it good or evil, 
you will, sooner or Interim 'become 
actual dee^^He who unwearyingly 

^ i** » — Y 

guards the portals of his mind against 
the intrusion of sinful' thoughts, and 
occupies himself with loving thoughts, 
with pure, strong, and hohtitifol 
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thoughts, will, when the season of 
their ripening comes, bring forth the 
fruits of gentle and holy deeds, and 
no temptation that can come against 
him shall find him unarmed or un¬ 
prepared. 



YOUR MENTAL ATTITUDE 


As a being of thought, your domi¬ 
nant mental attitude will determine 
your condition in life. It will also 
be the gauge of your knowledge and 
the measure of your attainment. The 
so-called limil«atioiis of your nature are 
the boundary lines of your thoughts; 
they are self-erected fences, and can be 
drawn to a narrower circle, extended 
to a wider, or be allowed to remain. 
You are the thinker of your thoughts, 
and as such you are the maker of 
yourself and condition. Thought is 
oausal and creative, and appears in 
your character and life in the form 

of results. There are no accidents in 

68 
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your life. Both its harmonies and 
antagonisms are the responsive echoes 
of your thoughts. A man thinks, and 
his life appears. 

If your dominant mental attitude is 
peaceable and lovable, bliss and bless¬ 
edness will follow you; if it be re¬ 
sistant and hateful, trouble and 
distress will cloud your pathway. Out 
of ill-will will come grief and dis¬ 
aster; out of good-will, healing and 
reparation. 

You imagine your circumstances as 
being separate from yourself, but they 
are intimately related to your thought 
world. Nothing appears without an 
adequate cause. Everything that hap¬ 
pens is just. Nothing is fated, every¬ 
thing is formed. 

As you think, you travel; as you 
love, you attract. You are to-day 
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where your thoughts have brought 

I 

you; you will be to-morrow where 
your thoughts take you. You cannot 
. escape the result of your thoughts, but 
you can endure and learn, can accept 
and be glad. 

You will always come to the place 
where your love (your most abiding 
and intense thought) can receive its 
measure of gratification. If your love 
be base, you will come to a base place; 
if it be beautiful, you will come to 
a beautiful place. . 

You can alter your thoughts, and 
BO alter your condition. Strive to 
perceive the vastness and grandeur of 
your responsibility. You are power¬ 
ful, not powerless. You are {jis^^wer- 
ful to obey as you are to disoljey; as 
strong to be pure as, to be impure ; 
as ready for wisdom as for J^drand)^. 
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You can learn what you will, can re¬ 
main as ignorant as you choose. Cif 
you love knowledge you will obtain it; 

I ^ I I I * 

if you love wisdom you "will secure it; 
if you love purity you will realise it. 
All things await your acceptance, and 
you cnoose by the thoughts which you 


entertain. 

A man remains ignorant because he 
loves ignorance, and chooses ignorant 
thoughts; a man becomes wise because 
he loves wisdom, and chooses wise 
thoughts. No man is hindered by 
another; he is only hindered by him¬ 
self. No man sulBPers because of an- 

* \ 

* V 

other; he suffers only because of 

ar t • 

hittt^lf. By the noble Gateway of 

Bui^ Thought you tan enter the high- 

( 

i^^ayen; by the ignoble doorway 

^ ^ I I ' ^ f" 

of impure thought you can descend into 
the’ loyi^et. hdl. 
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Your mental attitude towards others 
will faithfully react upon yourself, and 
will manifest itself in every relation 
of your life. I^]very impure and self¬ 
ish thought that you send out comes 
back to you in your circumstances in 
some form of suffering; every pure and 
unselfish thought returns to you in 
some form of blessedness. Y’our cir¬ 
cumstances are effects of which the 
cause is inward and invisible. As the 
father-mother of your thoughts you 
arc the maker of your state and con¬ 
dition. When you know yourself you 
will perceive that every event in your 
life is weighed in the faultless balance 
of equity. When you understand the 
law within your mind you will cease to 
regard yourself as the impotent and 
blind tool of circumstances, and will 
become the strong and seeing master. 



SOWING AND REAPING 


Go into the fields and country lanea 
in the si)ring-tinje, and you will see 
farmers and gardeners busy sowing 
seeds iu the newly prepared soil. If 
you were to ask any one of those 
gardeners or farmers what kind of 
produce he expected from the seed he 
was sowing, he would doubtless regard 
you as foolish, and would tell you 
that he does not expect ” at all, that 
it is a matter of common knowledge 
that his produce will be of the kind 
which he is sowing, and that he is 
sowing wheat, or barley, or turnips, 
as the case may be, in order to re¬ 
produce that particular kind. 

73 
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L Every fact and process in Nature 
' contains a moral lesson for the wise 
man. There is no law in the world 
of Nature around us which is not to 
be found operating with the same 
mathematical certainty in the mind of 
man and in human life. All the para¬ 
bles of Jesus are illustrative of this 
truth, and are drawn from the simple 
facts of Nature. There is a process 
of seed-sowing in the mind and life, 
a spiritual sowing which leads to a 
harvest according to the kind of seed 
sowm Thoughts, words, and acts are 
seras sown, and, by the inviolable law 
of things, they produce aft$r their 
kind. 

The man who thinks hateful thoughts 

it*" 

brings hatred upon himself. Thb man 
who thinks loving thosights, is lovedl. 
The man whose thoijtghts, and 
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acts are sincere, is surrounded bj sin¬ 
cere friends; the insincere man is sur¬ 
rounded by insincere friends. The man 
who sows wrong thoughts and deeds, 
and prays that God will bless him, is 
in the position of a farmer who, hav¬ 
ing sown tares, asks God to bring 
forth for him a harvest of wheal. 

“That which ye sow, ye reap; see yonder 
fields— 

The sesamum was sesamum, the corn 
Was com; the silence and the darkness 
knew; 

So is a man’s fate born. 

“ He cometh reaper of the things he sowed.” 

He who would be blest, let him scatter 
blesfi^ings^ He who would be happy, 
let hiixi consider the happiness of 
othetSk 

Then there ts another side to this 
seed^ sowing. The farmer must scatter 
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all his seed upon the land, and then 
leave it to the elements. Were he to 
covetously hoard his seed, he would 

t 

lose both it and his produce, for his 
seed would perish. It perishes when 
he sows it, but in perishing it brings 
forth a greater abundance. So in life, 
we get by giving; we grow rich by 
scattering. The man who says he is 
in possession of knowledge which he 
cannot give out because the world is 
incapable of receiving it, cither does 
not possess such knowledge, or, if he 
does, will soon be deprived of it—if 
■ he is not already so deprived^' To 
I hoard is to lose; to exclusively retain 

I' 

^ is to be dispossessed. 

I 

Even the man who would increase 
his material wealth must he willing 
to part with (invest) what little capi¬ 
tal he has, and then wait for the 
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increase. So long as he retains his 
hold on his precious money, he will 
not only remain poor, but will be 
growing poorer every day. He will, 
after all, lose the thing he loves, 
and will lose it without increase. 
But if he wisely lets it go; if, like 
the farmer, he scatters his seeds of 
gold, then he can faithfully wait 
for, and reasonably expect, the in¬ 
crease. 

Men are asking God to give them 
peace and purity, and righteousness 
and blessedness, but are not obtain¬ 
ing these things; and why not? Be¬ 
cause they are not i3ractising them, 
not sowing them. I once heard a 
preacher pray very earnestly for for¬ 
giveness, and shortly afterwards, in 
the course of his sermon, he called 
upon his congregation to “ show no 
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mercy to the enemies of the chureh/^ 
Such self-delusion is pitiful, and men 
have yet to learn that the way to 
obtain peace and blessedness is to 
scatter peaceful and blessed thoughts, 
words, and deeds. 

Men believe that they can sow the 
seeds of strife, impurity, and un- 
brotherliness, and then gather, in a 
rich harvest of peace, purity, and ^ou» 
cord by merely asking for it. What 
more pathetic sight than to see an 
irritable and quarrelsome man pray- 
ing for peace. Men reap that wnich 
they sow, and any man can rea]^ all 
blessedness now and at onc0,‘ if ha 
will put aside selfishness, and sow 
broadcast the seeds of kindness, gentle¬ 
ness, and love. 

If a man is troubled, perplexed, sor¬ 
rowful, or unhappy, let him aek: 
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“ What mental seeds have 1 been 
Bowitig?” 

“What seeds am I sowing?” 
“What have I done for others?” 

“ What is my attitude towards 
others? ” 

t 1' « 

“ What seeds of trouble and sorrow 
and unhappiness have I sown that I 
;#ahouldJ;huB reap these bitter weeds?” 
, Let him seek within and find, and 

i ' <! ' 

haying found, let him abandon all thb 
seeds of self, and sow, henceforth, 
only the seeds of Truth. 

I Let him learn of the farmer the 
truths of wisdom. 



THE REIGN OF LAW 


The little party gods have had their 
day. The arbitrary gods, creatures of 
human caprice and ignorance, are 
falling into disrepute. Men have 
quarrelled over and defended them 
until they have grown weary of the 
strife, and now, everywhere, they 
are relinquishing and breaking up 
these helpless idols of their long 
worship. 

The god of revenge, hatred, and 
jealousy, who gloats over the downfall 
of his enemies; the partial god who 
gratifies all our narrow and selfish 
desires; the god who saves only the 
creatures of his particular and special 

8o 
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oroed; the god of exclusiveness and 
favouritism; such were the gods 
(miscalled by us God) of our souPs 
infancy, gods base and foolish as our¬ 
selves, the fabri(;ations of our selfish 
self. And we relinquished our petty 
gods with bitter tears and misgivings, 
and broke our idols Avith bleeding 
hands. But in so doing we did not 
lose sight of God; nay, we drew nearer 
to the great, silent Heart of Love. 
Destroying the idols of self, we began 
to comprehend someAvhat of the Power 
which cannot be destroyed, and en¬ 
tered into a wider knowledge of the 
God of Love, of Peace, of Joy; the 
God in whom revenge and partiality 
cannot exist; the God of Light, from 
whose Presence the darkness of fear 
and doubt and selfishness cannot 
choose but flee. 
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We have reached one of those epochs 
in the world’s progress which wit¬ 
nesses the passing of the false gods; 
the gods of human selfishness and 
human illusion. The new-old revela¬ 
tion of one universal impersonal Truth 
has again dawned upon the world, and 
its searching light has carried con*- 
sternation to the perishable gods who 
take shelter under the shadow of self. 

Men have lost faith in a god who 
can be cajoled, who rules arbitrarily 
and capriciously, subverting the whole 
order of things to gratify the wishes 
of his worshippers, and are turning, 
with a new light in their eyes and d 

new joy in their hearts, to the Qodl 

* 

of Lvm. 

And to Him thej turn, not f<w 
sonal happiness and gratifl^tl^, 
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vjuBdom, for liberation from the bond- 
of self. And thus turning, they 
do not seek in vain, nor are they sent 
away empty and discomfited. They 
find within themselves the reign of 
X^v}, that every thought, every im¬ 
pulse, every act and word brings about 
a result in exact accordance with its 
own nature; that thoughts of love 
bring about beautiful and blissful con¬ 
ditions, that hateful thoughts bring 
' about distorted and painful conditions, 
that thoughts and acts good and evil 
are weighed in the faultless balance 
of tbe Supreme Law, and receive their 
equal measure of blessedness on the 
QUe band, apd ml^ry on tbe other. 
lAfid thne finding, they enter a new 
^^atb, tbe l?atb of obedience to the 
Law, Ihiterfng that Path they no 
fumuse, po longer doubt, no 
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longer fret and despond, for they know 
now that God is right, the universal 
laws are right, tlie cosmos is right, 
and that they Lhcmsclvcs are wrong, if 
wrong there is, and that their salvji- 
tioii dei)ends upon themselves, upon 
their own efforts, upon their personal 
acceptance of that wdiich is good, and 
deli])erate rejection of that which is 
evil. No longer merely hearers, they 
become doers of the Word, and they 
ac(|uire knowledge, they receive un¬ 
derstanding, they grow in wisdom, and 
they enler into the glorious life of 
liberation from the bondage of self. 

“ The Law of the Lord is perfect, 
enlightening the eyes.” Imperfection 
lies in man's ignorance, in man's blind 
folly. Perfection, which is knowledge 
of the Perfect Law, is ready for all 
who earnestly seek it; it belongs to 
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the order of things; it ia yours and 
mine now if we will only put self- 
seeking on one side, and adopt the life 
of self-obliteration. 

The knowledge of Truth, with its 
unspeakable joy, its ealniness and 
quiet strength, is not for those who 
persist in clinging to their “ rights,” 
defending their interests,” and fight¬ 
ing for their “ opinions ”; whose works 
are imbued with the personal I,” and 
who build upon the shifting sands of 
selfishness and egotism. It is for 
those who renounce these causes of 
strife, these sources of pain and sor¬ 
row; and they are, indeed, Children 
of Truth, disciples of the Master, wor¬ 
shippers of tlie Most High. 

The Children of Truth are in the 
world today; they are thinking^ act¬ 
ing, writing, speaking; yea, even pro- 
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phets are amongst ns, and their 
influence is pervading the whole earth. 
An undercurrent of holy joy is gath¬ 
ering force in the world, so that men 
and women are moved with new as¬ 
pirations and hopes, and even those 
who neither see nor hear, feel within 
themselves strange yearnings after a 
better and fuller life. 

The Law reigns, and it reigns in 
men's hearts and lives; and they have 
come to understand the reign of Law 
who have sought out the Tabernacle 
of the true God by the fair pathway 
of unselflshness. 

God does not alter for man, for this 
would mean that the perfect must be¬ 
come imperfect; man must^^tter for 
God, and this implies th^t the im- 
p^fect must become perfect ^ ^he Law 
cannot be broken for men/ otherwifi^ 
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confasion would ensue; man must obey 
the Law: this is in accordance with 
harmony, order, justice. 

There is no more painful bondage 
than to be at the mercy of one^s in* 
clinations; no greater liberty than ut¬ 
most obedience to the Law of Being. 
And the Law is that the heart shall 
be purified, the mind regenerated, and 
the whole being brought in subjection 
to Love till self is dead and Love is 
all in all, for the reign of Law is the 
reign of Love. And Love waits for 
all, rejecting none. Love may be 
claimed and entered into now, for it 
is the heritage of all. 

Ah, beautiful Truth! To know that 
n6u> man may accept his divine heri¬ 
tage, and enter the Kingdom of 
fiEeavenl 

i^h, pitiful error I To know that 


1 
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man rejects it because of love of self! 

Obedience to the Law mejins the 
destruction of sin and self, and the 
realisation of unclouded joy and un¬ 
dying: peace. 

Clinging to one’s selfish inclinations 
means the drawing about one’s soul 
clouds of xjain and sorrow which 
darken the light of Truth; the shut¬ 
ting out of oneself from all real 
blessedness; for whatsoever a man 
sows that shall he also reap.” 

Verily the Law reigneth, and reign- 
eth for ever, and Justice and Love are 
its eternal ministers. 



THE SUPREME JUSTICE 

Tub material universe is maintained 
and ])reserved by the equilibrium of 
its forces. 

The moral universe is sustained and 
protected by the perfect balance of its 
equivalents. 

As in the physical world Nature 
abhors a vacuum, so in the spiritual 
world disharmony is annulled. 

Underlying the disturbances and de¬ 
structions of Nature, and behind the 
mutability of its forms, there abides 
the eternal and perfect mathematical 
symmetry; and at the heart of life, 
behind all its pain, uncertainty, and 

89 
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unrest) there abide the eternal har- 
monj, the unbroken peace, and inviol¬ 
able Justice. 

Is there, then, no injustice in the 
universe? There is injustice, and 
there is not. It depends upon the 
kind of life and the state of con¬ 
sciousness from which a man looks out 
upon the world and judges. The man 
who lives in his passions sees in¬ 
justice everywhere; the man wllo has 
overcome his passions, sees the opera¬ 
tions of Justice in every department 
of human life. Injustice is the con¬ 
fused, feverish dream of passion, real 
enough to those who are dreaming it; 
Justice is the permanent reality in 
life, gloriously visible to those who 
have wakened out of the painful night¬ 
mare of self. ■ ' >, 

The Divine Order canno|t, be 
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ceired until passion and self are tran¬ 
scended; the Faultless Justice cannot 
be apprehended until all sense of in¬ 
jury and wrong is consumed in the 
pure flames of all-embracing Love. 

The man who thinks, “ 1 have been 
slighted, I have been injured, I have 
been insulted, I have been treated un¬ 
justly,” cannot know what Justice is; 
blinded by self, he cannot perceive the 
pure "Principles of Truth, and, brood¬ 
ing upon his wrongs, he lives in con¬ 
tinual misery. 

In the region of passion there is a 
ceaseless conflict of forces causing 
suffering to all who are involved in 
'titem. There is action and reaction, 
depd and consequence, cause and ef¬ 
fect; and within and above all is the 
pivine dbstice regulating the play of 
forces with the utmost mathamatical 
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accuracy, balancing cause and effect 
with the finest precision. But this 
Justice is not perceived—cannot be 
perceived—by those who are engaged 
in the conflict; before this can be done, 
the fierce warfare of passion must be 
left behind. 

The world of passion is the .abode 
of schisms, quarrellings, wars, Law¬ 
suits, accusations, condemnations, im¬ 
purities, we.aknesses, follies, hatreds, 
revenges, and resentments. How can 
a man perceive Justice or underst.and 
Truth who is even partly involved in 
the fierce play of its blinding ele¬ 
ments? As well expect a man caught 
in the flames of a burning building to 
sit down and reason out the cause of 
the fire. 

In this realm of passion, men see 
injustice in the actions of others be- 
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cause, seeing only immediate appear¬ 
ances, they regard every act as 
standing by ilself, undetached from 
cause and consequence. Ilaving no 
knowledge of cause and eifect in the 
moral sphere, men do nol^ see the exact¬ 
ing and balancing process which is mo- 
men iarily proceeding, nor do they ever 
regard their own actions as unjust, but 
only the actions of olhers. A boy 
beats a defenceless animal, then a man 
beats the defenceless boy foi* his cru¬ 
elty, then a stronger man attacks the 
man for his cruelty to the boy. Each 
believes the other to be unjust and 
cruel, and himself to be just and hu¬ 
mane; and doubtless most of all would 
the boy justify his conduct toward Ihe 
animal as altogether necessary. Thus 
does ignorance keep alive hatred and 
Strife; thus do men blindly inflict 
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suffering upon themselves, living in 
passion and resentment, and not find¬ 
ing the true way in life. Hatred is 
met with hatred, passion with passion, 
strife with strife. The man who kills 
is himself killed; the thief who lives 
by depriving others is himself deprived j 
the beast that preys on others is 
hunted and killed; the accuser is ac¬ 
cused, the condemner is condemned, 
the denouncer is persecuted. 

** By this the slayer’s knife doth stab him¬ 
self. 

The unjust judge has lost his own de¬ 
fender, 

The false tongue dooms its lie, the Creep¬ 
ing thief 

And spoiler rob to render. 

" Such is the Law.” 

* 

Passion, also, has its active and 
sire sides. Fool and fraud, oppres^^ 
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and slave, aggressor and retaliator, the 
charlatan and the superstitious, com¬ 
plement each other, and come together 
by the operation of the Law of Jus¬ 
tice. Men unconsciously co-operate in 
the mutual production of affliction; 

the blind lead the blind, and both 
fall together into the ditch.” Pain, 
grief, sorrow, and misery are the fruits 
of vdiich passion is the flower. 

Where the passion-bound soul sees 
only injustice, the good man, he who 
has conquered passion, sees cause and 
effect, sees the Supreme Justice. It 
. is impossible for such a man to re- 
gairdf himmlf as treated unjustly, be¬ 
cause he Jhas ceased to see injustice. 
; Eie knU^i^ that w ‘one can injure or 

' I, t * '' 

chC^t .hiUi, having ceased to injure or 
cheat: U^self. However passionately 
;^r i|tnpraQtljr men may act towards 
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him, it cannot possibly cause him any 
pain, for he knows that whatever comes 
to him (it may be abuse and persecu¬ 
tion) can only come as the effect of 
what he himself has formerly sent out. 
He therefore rej^ards all things as 
good, rejoices in all things, loves his 
enemies and blesses them that curse 
him, regarding them as the blind but 
beneficent instruments by which he is 
enabled to pay his moral debts to (he 
Great Law. 

The good man, having put away all 
resentment, retaliation, self-seeking, 
and egotism, has arrived at a state of 
equilibrium, and has thereby become 
identified with the Eternal and Uni¬ 
versal Equilibrium. Having lifted him- 
self above the blind forces of passion, 
he understands those forces, contem¬ 
plates them with a calm penetrating 
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insight, like the solitary dweller upon 
a mountain who looks down upon the 
conflict of the storms beneath his feet. 
For him, injustice has ceased, and he 
sees ignorance and suffering on the 
one hand, and enlightenment and bliss 
on the other. He sees that not only 
do the fool and the slave need his 
sympathy, but that the fraud and the 
oppressor are equally in need of it, 
and so his compassion is extended 
towards all. 

The Supreme Justice and the Su¬ 
preme Love are one. Cause and effect 
cannot be avoided; consequences can¬ 
not be escaped. 

While a man is given to hatred, 
resentment, anger, and condemnation, 
he is subject to injustice as the 
dreamer to his dream, and cannot do 
otherwise than see injustice; but he 


9 
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who has overcome those fiery and 
blinding elements, knows that uner¬ 
ring Justice presides over all, that in 
reality there is no such thing as in¬ 
justice in the whole of the universe. 



THE USE OP REASON 

f 

Wb have heard it said that reason 
is a blind guide, and that it draws 
men away from Truth rather than 

f 

leads them to it. If this were true, 
it were better to remain, or to be¬ 
come, unreasonable, and to persuade 
others so to do. We have found, how¬ 
ever, that the diligent cultivation of 
the divine faculty of reason brings 
abou^^ ^calmness and mental poise, and 
enables one to nieet cheerfully the 
probleips and difficulties of life. 

It is true there is a higher light 
thhh reason, even that of the Spirit 

r M JI - 
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of Truth itself, but without tlie aid 
of reason, Truth cannot be appre¬ 
hended. They who refuse to trim the 
lamp of reason will never, whilst they 
so refuse, perceive the Light of Truth, 
for the light of reason is a reflection 
of that Light. 

Reason is a purely abstract (piality, 
and comes midway between the animal 
and divine consciousness in man, and 
leads, if rightly employed, from the 
darkness of one to the Light of the 
other. It is true that reason may 
be enlisted in the service of the lower, 
self-seeking nature, but this is only a 
result of its partial and imperfect ex¬ 
ercise. A fuller development of rea¬ 
son leads away from the selfish nature, 
and ultimately allies the soul with the 
highest, the divine. 

That spiritual Percival who, search- 
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ing for the Holy Grail of the Perfect 
Life, is again and again * 

** left alone, 

And wearying in a land of sand and 
thorns,” 

is not so stranded beranse he has fol¬ 
lowed reason, but tecunse he is still 
clinging to, and is reluctant to leave, 
some remnants of his lower nature. 
He who will use the light of reason 
as a torch to search for Truth will 
not be left at last in comfortless 
darkness. 

Come, now, and let us reason to¬ 
gether, saith the Lord; though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow.’’ 

Many men and women pass through 
untold sufferings, and at last die in 
their sins, because they refuse to rca- 
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son; because they cling to those dark 
delusion^ which even a faint glimmer 

of the light of reason would dispel; 

\ 

and all must use their reason freely, 
fully, and faithfully, who would ex¬ 
change the scarlet robe of sin and 
suffering for the white garment of 
blamelessness and peace. 

It is because we have proved and 
know these truths that we exhort mak 
to 

* 

i 

** tread the middle road, whose course 
Bright reason traces, and soft quiet 
smooths,” 

^ r 

K 

. < • 

f I I 

I > 

for reason leads away from passion 
and selfishness into the' quiet t^ays of 
sweet persuasion and gentle forgive*, 
ness, and he will never’ be le4''aetray, 
nor will he follow, blind gfiidles, wbo 
faithfully adheres tp the ^^yj^istolio in* 
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junction, Prove all things, and hold 
fast that which is good.” They, there- 
fbr^i who despise the light of reason, 
despise the Light of Truth. 

Large numbers of people are pos¬ 
sessed of the strange delusion that 
reason somehow is intimately con¬ 
nected with the denial of the exist¬ 


ence of God. This is probably diie to 
the fact that those who try to prove 
that there is no God usually profess 
to take their stand upon reason, while 

I 

those who try to prove the reverse gen¬ 
erally profess to take their stand on 
faith. Such argumentative combat¬ 
ants, however, are frequently governed 
tnore hy prejudice than either reason 
•or fait)i, their object being not to find 

' ' ff , ^ T 

1 •. I 

..Truth, but to defend and confirm a 

J 1 ' ‘ \ 

.preconceived opinion. 

’ . .^ason is jpracerlied, not with ephem- 
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era! opinions, but with Ihe established 
truth of things, and he who is pos¬ 
sessed of Mie faculty of reason in its 
I)uri1y and excellence can never be 
enslaved by prejudice, and will put 
from Jiim all prcconceiml opinions as 
worthless. Ue will neither attempt to 
prove nor disprove, but after balancing 
extremes and bringing together all ap¬ 
parent contradictions, he will care¬ 
fully and dispassionately weigh and 
consider them, and so arrive at Truth. 

Reason is, in reality, associated with 
all that is pure and gentle, moderate 
and just. It is said of a violent man 
that he is “ unreasonable,’^ of a kind 
and considerate man that he is rea¬ 
sonable,” and of an insane man that he 
has lost his reason.” Thus it is seen 
that the word is used, even to a great 
extent unconsciously, though none the 
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less truly, in u very comprehensive 
sense, and though reason is not ac¬ 
tually love and thoughtfulness and 
gentleness and sanity, it leads to and 
is intimately connected with these di¬ 
vine qualities, and cannot, except for 
purposes of analysis, be dissociated 
from them. 

Reason represents all ihat is high 
and noble in man. It distinguishes 
him from the brute which blindly fol¬ 
lows its animal inclinations, and just 
in the degree that man disobeys the 
voice of reason and follows his in¬ 
clinations does he become brutish. 
As Milton says: 

“ Reason in man obscured, or not obeyed, 
Immediately inordinate desires 
And upstart passions catch the govern¬ 
ment 

Prom reason, and to servitude reduce 
‘ Man till then free.'* 
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The following definition of “ reason ” 
from Nuttall’s Dictionary will give 
some idea of the comprehensiveness of 
the word: 

The cause, ground, principle, or motive' 
of anything said or done; efficient cause; 
final cause; the faculty of intelligence in 
man; especially the faculty by which we 
arrive at necessary truth. 


It will thus be seen that " reason is 
a term, the breadth of Vhich is almost 
sufficient to embrace even Truth itself, 
and Archbishop Trench tells xtsjn his 
celebrated work On the Study of Word 9 
that the terms Reason and Word “are 
indeed so essentially one aiad sam^ 
that the Qreek language htm Ojhe tvbrd 
for them both,” ap that theij^ord of 
God is the Reason of Godf' liiid ojitf 
of the renderings of Laor®ie’8 “ Tiui-^ 
is Reason, so that in the 'Ghiii^e tranSf , 


s, <*« 
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lation of our Kew Testament, St. John’s 
Gospel runs: ‘‘ In the beginning was 

the Tao.” 

To the undeveloped and uncharitable 
mind all words have narrow appli- 
^ cations, but as a man enlarges his 
sympathies and broadens his intelli¬ 
gence, words become filled with rich 
^ meanings and assume comprehensive 
proportions. Let us therefore cease 
from foolish quarrellings about words, 
and, like reasonable beings, search for 
principles, and practise those things 
whicb make for unity and peace. 



SELP-DISOIPLINE 


A MAN does not live until he begins 
to discipline himself; he merely exists. 
Like an animal he gratifies his desires 
and pursues his inclinations just where 
they may lead him. He is happy as 
a beast is happy, because he is not 
conscious of what he is depriving him¬ 
self ; he suffers as the beast suffers, 
because he does not know the way out 
of suffering. He does not intelligently 
reflect upon life, and lives in a series 
of sensations, longings, and confused 
memories which are unrelated to any 
central idea or principle. A man whose 


inner life is so ungoverned and chaotio* 

I08 ^^rJU 
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must necessarily manifest this con¬ 
fusion in the visible conditions of his 
outer life in the world; and though 
for a time, running with the stream 
of his desires, he may draw to him¬ 
self a more or less large share of the 
outer necessities and comforts of life, 
he never achieves any real success nor 
accomplishes any real good, and sooner 
or later worldly failure and disaster 
are inevitable, as the direct result of 
the inward failure to properly adjust 
and regulate those mental forces which 
make the outer life. 

Kefore a man can accomplish any¬ 
thing of an enduring nature in the 
world he must first of all acquire some 
measure of success in the management 
of his own mind. This is as mathe¬ 
matical a truism as that two and two 
< are four, for “ out of the heart are 
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the issues of life.” If a man cannot 
govern the forces within himself, he 
cannot long hold a firm hand upon 
the outer activities which form his 
visible life. On the other hand, as a 
man succeeds in governing himself he 
rises to higher and higher levels of 
power and usefulness and success in 
the world. 


The only difference between the life " 
of the beast and that of the^^u^is- 
ciplined man is that the ijb.an has a 
wider variety of desires, and ; 

ences a greater intensity of suffering. 


It may be said of such a man that 


he is dead, being truly dead to self- 
control, chastity, fortitude, aud all thi^' 
nobler qualities which constitute., 


In the consciousness of such U maa 


the crucified Christ li^ .eitonihe^ 
awaiting that resurrection, which 
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revivify the mortal sufferer, and wake 
him 111 ) to a knowledge of the realities 
of his existence. 

With the practice of self-discipline 
a man begins to live, for he then com¬ 
mences to rise above the inward con¬ 
fusion and to adjust his conduct to 
a steadfast centre within himself. He 
ceases to follow where inclination leads 
him, reins in the steed of his desires, 
and li^s in accordance with the dic¬ 
tates of reason and wisdom. Hitherto 
his^Ji|e has been without purpose or 
measiitig,, but now he begins to con- 
scioiisly mould his own destiny; he is 
‘^clothed and ia his right mind.’^ 

In tile pro»eess of self-discipline there 

j \ 

are ttoee stages^ namely: 

1. Control, 

2. Purification, 

8. Reliniquishment. 
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A man begins to discipline himself 
by controlling those passions which 
have hitherto controlled him; he re¬ 
sists temptation, and guards himself 
against all those tendencies to selfish 
gratifications which are so easy and 
natural, and which have formerly domi¬ 
nated him. He brings his api^etite 
into subjection, and begins to eat as 
a reasonjible and responsible being, 
practising moderation and thoughtful- 

f 

ness in the selection of his food, with 
the object of making his body a pure 
instrument through which he may live 
and act as becomes a man, and no 
longer degrading that body by pander¬ 


ing to gustatory pleasure. He puts a 

check tipOh his tongue, his temper, 

and, in fact, his every animal desire 

and tendency, and this he does by re- 

1 * 

ferring all his acts to a fixed centra 
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within himself. It is a process of liv¬ 
ing from within outward, instead of, 
as formerly, from without inward. He 
conceives of an ideal, and, enshrining 
that ideal in the sacred recesses of 
his heart, he regulates his conduct in 
accordance with its exactions and 
demands. 

There is a philosophical hypothesis 
that at the heart of ev(n\y aiom and 
every aggregation of atoms in the uni¬ 
verse there is a motionless mitre which 
is the sustaining source of all the uni¬ 
versal activities. Be this as it may, there 
is certainly in the heart of every man 
and woman a selfless centre without 
which the outer man could not be, and 
the ignoring of whicli leads to suffer¬ 
ing and confusion. This selfless centre 
which takes the form, in the mind, of 
an ideal of unselfishness and spotless 
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purity, the attainment of which is de¬ 
sirable, is man’s eternal refuge from 
the storms of passion and all the con¬ 
flicting elements of his lower nature. 
It is the Rock of‘ Ages, the Christ 
within, the divine and immortal in all 
men. 

♦ 

As a man practises self-control he 
approximates more and iPore to this 
Inward reality, and is less and less 
swayed by passion and grief, pleas- 

I 

ure and pain, and lives a steadfast 

Si 

and virtuous life, manifesting madly 
strength and fortitude. The restrain¬ 
ing of the passions, however, is merlly ^ 
the initial stage in self-discijpline, had 
is immediately followed by the process 
of Purification. By this a man so ptin- 
fles himself as to take passfon out of the. 

. heart and mind altoge^er; not m^ly.. 
restraining it ^hmi it risi^ within 
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but prevenling it from rising alto¬ 
gether. By merely restraining his pas¬ 
sions a man ean never arrive at peace, 
oan never actualise his ideal; he must 
purify those passions. 

It is in the purification of his lower 
nature that a man becomes strong and 
god-like, standing firmly upon the ideal 
centre within, and rendering all temp¬ 
tations powerless and ineffectual. This 
purification is effected by thoughtful 
care, earnest meditation, and holy as¬ 
piration ; and as success is achieved 
confusion of mind and life pass away, 
add calmness of mind and spiritualized 
conduct ensue. 

strength and power and use¬ 
fulness are born of self-purification, 
for the lower animal forces are not 
lost, Ijiat are transmuted into intellec¬ 


tual ^4|nd spiritual energy. The pure 
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life (pure in thought and deed) is a 
life of conservation of energy; the im¬ 
pure life (even should the impurity 
not exiend beyond thought) is a life 
of dissipation of energy. The i)ure 
man is more cax)ab]e, and therefore 
more fit to succeed in his plans and 
to accomplish his purposes than the 
impure. Where the imimre man fails, 
the pure man will step in and be vic¬ 
torious, because he directs his energies 
with a calmer mind and a greater 
definiteness and strength of pur¬ 
pose. 

With the growth in purity, all the 
elements which constitute a strong and 
virtuous manhood are developed in an 
increasing degree of power, and as a 
man brings his lower nature into sub¬ 
jection, and makes his passions do his 
bidding, just so much will he moulds 
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the outer circumstances of his life, and 
influence others for j^ood. 

The third stage of self-discipline, 

that of Rclinqulslimcni, is a process 

of letting the lower desires and all 

impure and unworthy llioughts drop 

out of the mind, and also refusing to 
% 

give them any admittance, leaving them 
to jjerish. As a man grows purer, he 
perceives that all evil is powerless, un¬ 
less it receives his encouragement, and 
so he ignores it, and lets it pass out 
of his life. It is by pursuing this as¬ 
pect of self-discipline that a man en¬ 
ters into and realises the divine life, 
and manifests those qualities which 
are distinctly divine, such as wisdom, 
patience, non-resistahce, compassion, 
and love. It is here, also, where a 
man becomes consciously immortal, ris¬ 
ing above all the fluctuations and un- 
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certainties of life, and living in an 
intelligent and unchangeable peace. 

By self-discipline a man attains to 
every degree of virtue and holiness, 
and finally becomes a purified son of 
God, realising his oneness with the 
central heart of all things. 

Without self-discipline a man drifts 
lower and lower, approximating more 
and more nearly to the beast, until 
at last he grovels, a lost creature, in 
the mire of his own befoulment. By 
self-discipline a man rises higher and 
higher, approximating more and more 
Aearly to the divine, until at last he 
stands erect in his divine dignity, a 
saved soul, glorified by the radiance of 

I 

his purity. Let a mah disoipliue hiin* 
self, and he will live; let a man cease 
to discipline himself, and bti wiU., 
perish. As a tree grows in bedutyJ 
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healthy and fruitfulness by being care¬ 
fully pruned and tended, so a man 
grows in grace and beauty of life by 
cutting away all the branches of evil 
from his mind, and as he tends and de- 

9 

velops the good by constant and un¬ 
failing effort. 

As a man by practice acquires pro¬ 
ficiency in his craft, so the earnest 
man acquires proficiency in goodness 
and wisdom. Men shrink from self- 
discipline because in its early stages 
it is painful and repellent, and the 
yielding to desire is, at first, sweet and 
inviting; but the end of desire is dark¬ 
ness find unrest, whereas the fruits of 
discipline are immortality and peace. 
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.^Rksolution is the directing and im¬ 
pelling force in individual progress.) 
Without it no substantial work can 
be accomplished. Not until a man 
brings resolution to bear upon his life 
does he consciously and rapidly de¬ 
velop, for a life without resolution is 
a life without aims, and a life with¬ 
out aims is a drifting and unstable 
thing. 

Resolution may of course be linked 
to downward tendencies, but it is more 
usually the companion of noble aims 
and lofty ideals, and I am dealing 
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with it in this its highest use and 
application. 

When a raan makes a resolution, it 
means that he is dissatisfied with his 
condition, and is commencing to take 
himself in hand with a view to pro¬ 
ducing a better piece of workmanship 
out of the mental materials of which 
his character and life are composed, 
and in so far as he is true to his 
resolution he will succeed in accom¬ 
plishing his purpose. 

The vows of the saintly ones are 
holy resolutions directed toward some 
victory over self, and the beautiful 
achievements of holy men and the 
glorious conquests of the Divine Teach¬ 
ers were rendered possible and actual 
by the pursuit of unswerving reso¬ 
lution. 

To arrive at the fixed determination 
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to walk a higher path than heretofore, 
although it reveals the great difficulties 
which have to be surmounted, it yet 
makes possible the treading of that 
path, and illuminates its dark places 
with the golden halo of success. 

The true resolution is ’ the crisis of 
long thought, protracted struggle, or 
fervent but unsatisfied aspiration. It 
is no light thing, no whimsical im¬ 
pulse or vague desire, but a solemn 
and irrevocable determination not to 
rest nor cease from effort until the 

it ", 

high purpose which is held in view 
is fully accomplished. 

Half-hearted and premature r^elu- 
tion is no resolution at all, and is 
shattered at the first difficulty. 

A man should be slow to. form a 
resolution. He should searcldngly ex¬ 
amine his position and t^e into 
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consideration ev^ry circumstance and 
difficulty connected with his decision, 
and should be fully prepared to meet 
them. He should be sure that he 
completely understands the nature of 
his resolution, that his mind is finally 
made up, and that he is without fear 
and doubt in the matter. With the 
mind thus prepared, the resolution 
that is formed will not be departed 
form, and by the aid of it a man will, 
in due time, accomplish his strong 
purpose. 

Hasty resolutions are futile. 

1?he mind must be fortified to en- 
duie. 

Immediately the resolution to walk 
a l^igher path is made, temptation and 
tr^l be^n. Men have found that no 

-socoier Itave they decided to lead a 

1 

truer and nobler life than they have 
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been overwhelmed with such a torrent 
of new temptations and difficulties as 
make their position almost unendur¬ 
able; and many men, because of this, 
relinquish their resolution. 

But these temptations and trials are 
a necessary part of the work of re¬ 
generation upon which tlie man has 
decided, and must be hailed as friends 
and met with courage if tlie resolution 
is to do its work. For what is the 
real nature of a resolution? Is it 
not the sudden checking of a particular 
stream of conduct, and the endeavour 
to open up an entirely new channel? 
Think of an engineer who decides to 
turn the course of a powerfully run¬ 
ning stream or river in another direc¬ 
tion. He must first cut his new 
channel, and must take every pre¬ 
caution to avoid failure in the carry- 
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ing out of his undertaking. But when 
he eomes to the all-important task of 
directing the stream into its new 
channel, Ihen the flowing force, which 
for ages has steadily x^iirsued its ac¬ 
customed course, becomes refractory, 
and all the patience and care and skill 
of the engineer will be required for 
the successful completion of the work. 
It is even so with the man who de¬ 
termines to turn his course of con¬ 
duct in another and higher direction. 
Having prepared his mind, which is 
the cutting of a new channel, he then 
proceeds to the work of re-directing 
his mental forces—which have hitherto 
flowed on uninterruptedly—into the 
new course. Immediately this is at¬ 
tempted, the arrested energy begins to 
assert itself in the form of powerful 
temptations and trials hitherto un- 
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known and unencountered. And this 
is exactly as it should be; it is the 
law; and the same law that is in the 
water is in the mind. No man can 
improve upon the established law of 
things, but he can learn to understand 
the law instead of complaining, and 
wishing things were different. The 
man who understands all that is in¬ 
volved in the regeneration of his mind 
will ‘‘glory in tribulations,” knowing 
that only by passing through them oan 
he gain strength, obtain purity of 
heart, and arrive at peace. And ^ as 
the engineer at last (perhaps after 
many mistakes and failures) succeeds 
in getting the stream to flow on peace¬ 
fully in the broader and better channel, 
and the turbulence of the water is spent, 
and all dams can be removed|;;So the 
man of resolution at Jast sneciedB in 
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directing his thoughts and acts into 
the better and nobler way to which 
he aspires, and temptations and trials 

t 

give place to steadfast strength and 
settled peace. 

He whose life is not in harmony 
with his conscience, and who is anx¬ 
ious to remedy his mind and conduct 
in«a particular direction, let him first 
mature his purpose by earnest thought 
and self-examination, and having ar¬ 
rived at a final conclusion, let him 
frame his resolution, and having done 
so let him not swerve from it, let him 
remain true to his decision under all 
ciroumstances, aiid he cannot fail to 
achieve his good purpose; for the 
Great Law ever shields and protects 
him who, no matter how deep his sins, 
or' how great and many his failures 
and misttdces, has, deep in his heart, 
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resolved upon the finding of n better 
way, and every obstacle must at last 
give way before a matured and un¬ 
shaken resolution. 



THE OLORTOUS CONQUEST 

Truth can only be apprehended by 
the conquest of self. 

Blessedness can only be arrived at 
by overcoming the lower nalure. 

The way of Truth is barred by a 
man’s self. 

The only enemies that can actually 
hinder him are his own passions and 
delusions. 

Until a man realises this, and com¬ 
mences to cleanse his heart, he has 
not found the Path which leads to 
knowledge and i)eace. 

Until passion is transcended, Truth 
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remains unknown. This is the Divine 
Law. 

A man cannot keep his passions and 
have Truth as well. 

Error is not slain until selfishness 
is dead. 

The overcoming of self is no mys¬ 
tical theory, but a' very real and 
practical thing. 

It is a i)rocess which must be pur¬ 
sued daily and hourly, with unswerv¬ 
ing faith and undaunted resolution if 
any measure of success is to be 

f't 

achieved. \ 

The process is one of orderly growth, 
having its sequential stages, like the 
growth of a tree; and as fruit can 
only be produced by carefully and pa¬ 
tiently training the tree, even so the 
pure and satisfying fruits of holiness 
can only be obtained by faithfully and * 
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patiently training the mind in the 
growth of right thought and conduct. 

There are five steps in the overcom¬ 
ing of passion (which includes all bad 
habits and particular forms of wrong¬ 
doing), which I will call: 

1. Repression. 

2. Endurance. 

3. 'Elimination. 

4. Understanding. 

5. Victory. 

When men fail to overcome their 

sins, it is because they try to begin 

* _ 

at the wrong end. They want to have 
the stage of Victory without passing 
through the previous four stages. They 

i , 

are In the pdsition of a gardener who 
wants to produce good fruit without 
training and attending to his trees. 

Repression consists in checking and 

* 

controlling the wrong act (such as an 
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outburst of temper, a hasty or unkind 
word, a selfish indul^^ence, etc.), and 
not allowing it to take actual form. 
This is equivalent to the gardener nip¬ 
ping off the useless buds and branches 
from his tree. It is a necessary pro¬ 
cess, but a painful one. The tree 
bleeds while undergoing the process, 
and the gardener knows that it must 
not be taxed too severely. The heart 
also bleeds when it refuses to return 
passion for passion, when it ceases to 
defend and justify itself. It is the 
process of mortifying the members ” 
of which St. Paul speaks. 

But this repression is only the be¬ 
ginning of self-conquest. When it is 
made an end in itself, and there is no 

j 

object of finally purifying the heart, 
that is a stage of hypocrisy; a hiding 
of one’s true nature, and striving to* 
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appear better in the eyes of others 
than one really is. In that ease it is 
an evil, but when adopted as tlie first 
stage toward complete ])nrifieation, it 
is good. Its praeliee leads to the 
second stage of Ihidurancc, or for- 
bejirauce, in whi(‘h one sihnuh^ endures 
the pain wdiich aj'ises in tlie mind 
when it is brought in contact with 
certain actions and altitudes of other 
minds toward one. As success is at¬ 
tained in this stage, the striver coines 
to see that all liis pain ai'tually arises 
in his own weaknesses, and not in th (3 
wrong attitudes of others toward him, 
these latter being merely the means by 
which his sins are brought to the sur¬ 
face and revealed to him. lie thus 
gradually exonerates all others from 
blame in his falls and lapses of con¬ 
duct, and accuses only himself, and 
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Tiiii: confounding of a positive sinrit- 
ual virtue or princii)le with a nega¬ 
tive animal vice is common amongst 
writers even of what is called the 
Advance Thought School,” and much 
valuable energy is frequently expended 
in criticising and condemning, wherc^ 
a little calm reasoning would have 
revealed a greater light, and led to 
the exercise of a broader charity. 

The other day I came across a 
vigorous attack upon the teaching of 
Love,” wherein the writer con¬ 
demned such teaching as weakly, fool¬ 
ish, and hypocritical. Needless to say, 

136 
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th^t which he was condemninpj as 
“ L'jvc,” was merely weak sentimen¬ 
tality and hypocrisy. 

Ar^other writer in condonming 
mec’lcness ” does not know that what 
he cajs meekness is only cowai'dice; 
while Another who atla<*ks cliastity ” 
as a Kiare,” is really confusing ])ain- 
ful and '.lypoeritieal rc^sirainl with the 
virtue of chastity. And just lately T 

received f, long letter from a (‘orre- 

\ 

spoiident AAho took great ])ains to show 

I 

me that emtentment ” is a vice, and 
is the soured.of innumerable evils. 
That whichmy correspondent called 
coiitentment\^ is, of course, animal 
indifference. %e spirit of iudilfereuee 
is incompatible with progress, whereas 
the spirit of c\]ntentment may, and 

does, attend the-,highest form of ac- 

\ 

tivity, the trueii, advancement and 
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development. Indolence is the t^in 
sister of indifiference, but cheerful ?nd 
ready action is the friend of contint- 
ment. 

Contentment is a virtue whieji be- 
comes lofly and spiritual in its later 

developments, as the mind is frained 

( 

to perceive and the heart to/receive 
the guidance, in all things, of merci¬ 
ful law. 

j To be contented does not mean to 
I forego effox’t; it means to free effort 

* I 

I from anxiety; it does not mean to be 
I satisfied with sin and igiorance and 
|folly, but to rest happily n duty done, 
Work accomplished. / 

f 

A man may be said to be content 
to lead a grovelling li^, to remain in 
sin and in debt, but s/ch a man’s true 
state is one of indiffe^nce to his duty, 
his obligations, and /lie just claims of 
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his fellow-men. He cannot truly be 
said to possess the virtue of content¬ 
ment ; he does not experience the pure 
and abiding joy which is the accom¬ 
paniment of active contentment; so 
far as his true nature is concerned 
he is a sleeping soul, and sooner or 
later will be awakened by intense 
suffering, having passed through which 
he will find that true contentment 
which is the outcome of honest effort 
and true living. 

There are three things with which 
a man should be content: 

I I. With whatever happens, 

2. With his friendships and possessions. 

8 . With his pure thoughts. 

Contented with whatever happens, 
he will escape grief; with his friend¬ 
ships and possessions, he will avoid 
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anxiety and wreteliedness; and with 
his pure thoughts, he will never go 
hark to suffer and grovel in impurities. 

There are three things with whicih 
a man should not be content: 

1. With his opinions. 

2. With his character. 

3. With his spiritual condition. 

Not content with his oiniiions, ho 
will continually increase in iutelli- 
geni'c; not content with his character, 
he will ceaselessly grow in strength 
and virtue; and not content with his 
spiritual condition, he will, every 
day, enter into a larger wisdom and 
a fuller blessedness. In a word, a 
man should be contented, but not in¬ 
different to his development as a re¬ 
sponsible spiritual being. 

The truly contented man works ener- 
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getieally and faithfully, and accepts 
all results with an untroubled spirit, 
trusting, at first, that all is well, but 
afterwards, with the growth of enlight¬ 
enment, Iciiowlng that results exactly 
correspond with efforts. Whatsoiwer 
material possessions come io him, come 
not by greed and anxiety and strife, 
but by right thought, wise action, and 
pure exertion. 



THE TEMPLE QE BROTHERHOOD 




Universal Brotherhocwi is the su¬ 
preme Ideal of Humanity, and towards 
that Ideal the world is slowly but 
surely moving. 

To-day, as never before, numbers of 
earnest men and women are striving 
to make this Ideal tangible and real; 
Fraternities are springing up on every 
hand, and Press and Pulpit, the world 
over, are preaching the Brotherhood 
of Man. 

The unselfish elements in all such 
efforts cannot fail to have their effect 
upon the race, and are with certainty 
urging it towards the goal of its* 


‘ 14^ 
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noblest aspirations; bnt the ideal state 
has inot yet manifested through any 
outward organisation, and societies 
formed for the purpose of propagating 
Brotherhood are continually being 
shattered to pieces by internal dis¬ 
sension. ' 

The Brotherhood for which Human¬ 
ity sighs is withheld from actuality by 
Humanity itself; nay, more, it is frus¬ 
trated even by men who work zealously 
for it as a desirable possibility; and this 
because the purely npirHual nature of 
Brotherhood is not perceived, and the 
principles involved, as well as the in¬ 
dividual course of conduct necessary 
to perfect unity, are not comprehended. 

Brotherhood as oc human organisa¬ 
tion cannot exist so long as any de¬ 
gree of self-seeking reigns in the hearts 
of men and women who band them- 
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selves together for any purpose, as 
such self-seeking must eveuiually rend 
the Seamless Coat of loving unity. 
But although organised Brotherhood 
has so far largely failed, any man 
may realise Brotherhood in its per- 
rec'lion, and know it in all its beauty 
and ('oiupletioii, if he will make him¬ 
self of a wise, pure, and loving si3irit, 
removing from his mind every element 
of strife, and learning to practise 
those divine qualities without Avhieh 
Brotherhood is but a mere theory, 
opinion, or illusive dream. 

For Brotherhood is at first spiritual, 
and its outer manifestation in the 
world must follow as a natural se¬ 
quence. 

As a spiritual reality it must be 
discovered by each man for himself, 
^nd in the only place where spiritual- 
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realities can be found —within himself, 
and it rests with each whether he 

4 

shall choose or refuse it. 

There are four chief tendencies in 
the human mind which arc destructive 
of Brotherhood, and which bar the 
way to its comprehension, namely: 

Pride. 

Self-love. 

Hatred. 

Condemnation. 

Where these are there can be no 
Brotherhood; in whatsoever heart these 
hold sway, discord rules, and Brother¬ 
hood is not realised, for these ten¬ 
dencies are, in their very nature, dark 
and selfish, and alwtiys make for dis¬ 
ruption and destruction. From these 
four things proceeds that serpent 
brood of false actions and conditions 
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which poison the heart of man, and 
fill the world with suffering and 
sorrow. 

Out of the spirit of pride proceed 
envy, resentment, and opinionativeness. 
Pride envies the position, induence, or 
goodness of others; it thinks, I am 
more deserving than this man or this 
woman ”; it also continually finds oc¬ 
casion for resenting the actions of 
others, and says, 1 have been 
snubbed,’^ I have teen insulted,” and, 
thinking altogether of its own excel¬ 
lence, it sees no excellence in others. 

From the spirit of self-love proceed 
egotism, lust for power, and disparage¬ 
ment and contempt. Self-love wor¬ 
ships the personality in which it moves; 
it is lost in the adoration and glori¬ 
fication of that I,” that “ self ” which 
has no real existence, but is a dark 
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dream and a delusion. It desires pre¬ 
eminence over others, and thinks, I 
am great,’’ I am more important than 
others ”; it also disparages others, and 
bestows upon them contempt, seeing no 
beauty in them, being lost in the con¬ 
templation of its own beauty. 

From the spirit of hatred proceed 
slander, cruelty, reviling, and anger. 
It strives to overcome evil by adding 
evil to it. It says, This man has 
spoken of me ill, I will speak still 
more ill of him and thus teach him 
a lesson.” It mistakes cruelty for 
kindness, and causes its possessor to 
revile a reproving friend. It feeds the 
flames of anger with bitter and rebel¬ 
lious thoughts. 

From the spirit of condemnation 
proceed accusation, false pity, and 
false judgment. It feeds itself on the 
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contemplation of evil, and cannot see 
the good. Tt has eyes for evil only, 
and finds it in almost every thing and 
every person. It sets up an arbitrary 
standard of right and wrong by which 
to judge others, and it thinks, This 
man does not do as T would have him 
do, he is therefore evil, and I will 
denounce him.^' So blind is the spirit 
of condemnation that whilst rendering 
its possessor incapable of judging him¬ 
self, it causes him to set himself up 
as the judge of all the earth. 

From the four tendencies enumer¬ 
ated, no element of brotherliness can 
proceed. They are deadly mental poi¬ 
sons, and he who allows them to 
rankle in his mind, cannot apprehend 
the peaceful principles on ^hich 
brotherhood rests. 

Then there are chiefly four divine 
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qualities which are productive of 
Brotherhood; which are, as it were, 
the foundation-stones on which it rests, 
namely: 


Humility. 

Self-surrender. 

Love. 

Compassion. 

Wheresoever these are, there Brother¬ 
hood is active. In whatsoever heart 
these qualities are dominant, there 
Brotherhood is an established reality, 
for they are, in their very nature, un¬ 
selfish, and are filled with the reveal¬ 
ing Light of Truth. There is no 
darkness in them, and where they are, 
so powerful is their light, that the 
dark tendencies cannot remain, but are 
dissolved and dissipated. 

Out of these four qualities proceed 
all those angelic actions and condi- 
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tions which make for unity and bring 
gladness to I he heart of man and to 
the world. 

From the spirit of Humility pro¬ 
ceed meekness and peacefulness; from 
Self-surrender come palience, wisdom, 
and true judgment; from Love spring 
kindness, joy, and harmony; and from 
Compassion proceed gentleness and 
forgiveness. 

He who has brought himself into 
harmony with these four qualities is 
divinely enlightened; he secs whence 
the actions of men proceed and 
whither they tend, and therefore can 
no longer live in the exercise of 
the dark tendencies. He has realised 
Brotherhood in its completion as free¬ 
dom from malice, from envy, from 
bitterness, from contention, from con¬ 
demnation. All men are his brothers, 
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those who live iu the dark tendencies, 
as well as those who live in the 
enlightening qualilies, for he knows 
that when they have jjerceived the 
glory and beauly of the Light of 
Truth, the dark iendencies will be dis¬ 
pelled from (heir minds. lie has but 
one attitude of mind tow^ards all, that 
of good-will. 

Of the four dark tendencies are 
born ill-will and sirife; of the four 
divine qualities are born good-will and 
peace. 

Living in the four tendencies, a man 
is a strife-producer. living in the 
four qualities, a man is a peace maker. 

Involved in the dai'kness of the self¬ 
ish tendencies, men believe that they 
can fight for peace, kill to make alive, 
slay injury by injuring, restore love 
by hatred, unity by contention, kind- 
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ness by cruelty, and establish Brother¬ 
hood by erecting their own opinions 
(which they themselves will, in the 
course of time, abandon as worthless) 
as objects of universal adoration. 

The wished-for Temple of Brother¬ 
hood will be erected in the world when 
' its four foundation-stones of Humility, 
Self-surrender, Love, and Compassion 
are firmly laid in the hearts of men, 
for Brotherhood consists, first of all, 
in the abandonment of self by the in¬ 
dividual, and its after-effect is unity 
between man and man. 

Theories and schemes for propagat¬ 
ing Brotherhood are many, but Brother¬ 
hood itself is one and unchangeable, 
and consists in tl^e complete cessation 
from egotism and strife, and in prac- 
tising good-will and peace; for Brother¬ 
hood is a practice and not a theory. 
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Self-surrender and Good-will are its 
guardian angels, and peace is its habi¬ 
tation. 

Where two are determined to main¬ 
tain an opposing opinion, the clinging 
to self and ill-will are there, and 
Brotherhood is absent. 

, Where two are prepared to sym¬ 
pathise with each other, to see no evil 
in each other, to serve and not to at¬ 
tack each other, the love of Truth and 
Good-will are there, and Brotherhood 
is present. 

All strifes, divisions, and wars in¬ 
here in the proud, unyielding self; all 
peace, unity, and concord inhere in 
the Principles which the yielding up 
of self reveals. 

ii 

Brotherhood is only practised and 
known by him whose heart is at peace 
[with all the world. 



PLEASANT PASTURES OF PEACE 


He who aspires to the bettering 
of himself and humanity should cease¬ 
lessly strive to arrive at the exercise 
of that blessed attitude of mind by 
which he is enabled to put himself, 
mentally and sympathetically in the 
place of others, and so, instead of 
harshly and falsely judging them, and 
thereby making himself unhappy with¬ 
out adding to the happiness of those 
others, he will enter into their experi¬ 
ence, will understand their particular 
frame of mind, and will feel for them 
and sympathize with them. 
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One of the great obstacles to the 
attainment of such an attitude of 
mind is prejudice, and until this is 
removed it is impossible to act toward 
others as we would wish others to act 
toward us. 

Prejudice is destructive of kindness, 
sympathy, love, and true judgment, 
and the strength of a man’s prejudice 
^vill be the measure of his harshness 
and unkindness toward others, for 
prejudice and cruelty are inseparable. 

There is no rationality in prejudice, 
and immediately it is aroused in a 
man he ceases to act as a reasonable be¬ 
ing, and gives way to rashness, anger, 
and injurious excitement. He does 
not consider his words nor regard the 
feelings and liberties of those against 
whom his prejudices are directed. He 
has, for the time being, forfeited his 
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manhood, and has descended to the 
level of an irrational creature. 

While a man is determined to cling 
to his preconceived opinions, mistaking 
them for Truth, and refuses to con¬ 
sider dispassionately the position of 
others, he cannot escape hatred nor 
arrive at blessedness. 

The man who strives after gentle¬ 
ness, who aspires to act unselfishly 
toward others, will put away all his 
passionate prejudices and petty opin¬ 
ions, and will gradually acquire the 
power of thinking and feeling for 
others, of understanding their particu¬ 
lar state of ignorance or knowledge, 
and thereby entering fully into their 
hearts and lives, sylmpathizing with 
them, and seeing them as they arfe. 

Such a man will not oppose him¬ 
self to the prejudices of others by in- 
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tpoducing liis own, but will seek to 
allay prejudice by introducing sym¬ 
pathy and love, striving to bring out 
all that is good in men, encouraging 
the good by apjjealing to it, and dis¬ 
couraging the evil by ignoring it. He 
>vill realise the good in the unselfish 
efforts of others, though their outward- 
methods may be very different from 
his own, and will so rid his heart of 
hatred, and will fill it with love and 
blessedness. 

When a man is prone to harshly 
judge and condemn others, he should 
inquire how far he fg^lls short himself; 
he should also reconsider those periods 
of suffering when he himself was mis¬ 
judged and misunderstood, and, gath¬ 
ering wisdom and love from his own 
bitter experience, should studiously 
and self-sacrificingly refrain from 
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piercing with anguish hearts that are 
as yet loo weak to ignore, too im¬ 
mature and iiuinstructed to under¬ 
stand. 

Sympathy is not required towards 
those who are purer and more en¬ 
lightened than one’s self, as the purer 
one lives above tlie necessity for it. 
In such a case reverence should be 
exercised, with a striving to lift one’s 
self up to the purer level, and so en¬ 
ter into possession of the larger life. 
Nor can a man fully understand one 
who is wiser than himself, and before 
condemning^ he should earnestly ask 
himself whether he is, after all, better 
than the man whom he has singled 
out as the object of his bitterness. 
If he is, let him bestow sympathy. If 
he is not, let him exercise reverence. 

For thousands of years the sages 
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have taught, both by precept and ex¬ 
ample, that evil is only overcome by 
good, yet still that lesson, for the 
majority, remains unlearned. It is a 
lesson profound in its simplicity, and 
difficult to learn because men are 
blinded by the illusions of self. Men 
are still engaged in resenting, con¬ 
demning, and lighting the evil in their 
fellow-men, thereby imrreasing the de¬ 
lusion in their own hearts, and add¬ 
ing to the world’s sum of misery and 
suffering. When they find out that 
their own resentment must be eradi¬ 
cated, and love put in its place, evil 
will perish for lack of sustenance. 

“ With burning brain and heart of hate, 

I sought my wronger, early, late, 

And all the wretched night and day 
My dream and thought was slay, and slay. 
My better self rose uppermost, 

The beast within my bosom lost 
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Itself in love; peace from afar 
Shone o^er me radiant like a star. 

I slew my wronger with a deed, 

A deed of love; I made him bleed 
With kindness, and I filled for years 
His soul with tenderness and tears.’' 

Dislike, resentment, and condemna¬ 
tion are all forms of hatred, and evil 
cannot cease until these are taken out 
of the heart. 

But the obliterating of injuries from 

✓ 

the mind is merely one of the begin¬ 
nings in wisdom. There is a still 
higher and better way. And that way 
is so to purify the heart and enlighten 
the mind that, far from having to 
forget injuries, there will be none to 
remember. For it is only pride and 
self that can be injured and wounded 
by the actions and attitudes of others; 
and he who takes pride and self out 
of his heart can never think the 
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tlionglit, T liave beau injured by 
anoLliei','^ or ‘‘ 1 have been wronged by 
anotlier/’ 

From a pnriliod heart proceeds the 
riglit comiireliciision of things; .and 
from the rigid com]>reheiision of things 
jn'oceeds tlie life lliat is })eaceful, freed 
from bitterness and sulfering, calm 
and wise, tie who thinks, ‘‘ This man 
lias injured me/’ has not perceived the 
Truth in life; falls short of that en¬ 
lightenment which disperses the erro¬ 
neous idea of evil as a thing to 
be hatefully resented. He who is 
troubled and disturbed .about the sins 
of others is far from Truth; he who 
is troubled and disturbed about his 
own sins is very near to the Gate of 
Wisdom. He in whose he.art the flames 
of resentment burn, cannot know 
Peace nor understand Truth; he who 
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:will banish resentment from his heart, 
will know and understand: 

He who has taken evil out of his 
own heart cannot resent or resist it 
in others, for he is enlightened as to 
its origin and nature, and knows it 
as a manifestation of the mistakes of 
ignorance. With the increase of en¬ 
lightenment, sin becomes impossible. 
He who sins, does not understand; he 
who understands, does not sin. 

The pure man maintains his tender¬ 
ness of heart toward those who ig¬ 
norantly imagine they can do him 
harm. The wrong attitude of others 
tbward him does not trouble him; 
his heart is at rest in Compassion and 
Love. 

Blessed is he who has no wrongs to 
remember, no injuries to forget; in 
whose pure heart no hateful thought 
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about another can take root and 
flourish. 

Let those who aim at the right life, 
who believe that they love Truth, ‘ 
cease to passionately oppose them¬ 
selves to others, and let them strive 
to calmly and wisely understand them, 
and in thus acting toward others 
they will be conquering themselves; 
and while sympathizing with others, 
their own souls will be fed with the 
heavenly dews of kindness, and 
their hearts be strengthened and re¬ 
freshed in the pleasant Pastures of 
Peaoe. 
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In Leatherette Covers, price is. iod. ; post free, is. gd. 
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JAMES ALLEM’S 

Book of Meditations 

For Every Day in the Year 


James Allen may truly be called the Prophet of Meditation. In 
an a^e of strife, hurry, religious controversy, heated arguments, 
ritual and ceremony, he came with his Message of Meditation, 
calling men away from the dm and strife of tongues into the peaceful 
paths of stillness within tlieir own souls, where *' the Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world ” ever burns steadily 
and biircly for all who will turn their weary eyes from the strife 
xvilJiout to the quiet xvithm. Many of the Medilations were written 
as ho came down from the Cann in the early morning, where—like 
One he loved—he spent those precious hours alone with God while 
the world slept on. Others are gleaned from his many writings, 
published and unpublished, and are arranged for daily reading at his 
request, and, we behove, under his spiritual guidance. The book 
must ever be a stronghold of Spintual I'riith and blessing to all who 
read it, especially to tluwj who use it for daily devotion and medita¬ 
tion. Ifs great power lies in that it is the heart of a good man who 
lived every woid he w’rote. Kvery reader of James Allen’s books 
should p(')s,oss a copy of his Meditations. The beautiful half¬ 
tone portrait is a speaking likeness of the Author. It was taken only 
SIX weeks before his translation, and has not been published before4 

Beautifully Bound in Purple Pegamoid, padded covers, stlk sewn^ 
round corners, edges all gilt, and purple ribbon marker. A handsome 
book, beautiful both inside and out. 

“ A book of verv special interest has just been published, entitled 
James Allen's Book of Meditation'^ for Every Day in the Year. Every 
reader of James Allen’s works should possess a copy of his Medita¬ 
tions, The book, which contains a meditation for every day in the 
year, is beautifully bound in purple pegamoid, padded covers, 
silk sewn, and with gilt edges. The work is edited by Mrs. James 
Allen ."—Ilfracombe Chronicle. 

Price $s. net; post free, 5s. 

ALSO POPULAR EDITION. 

In Blue Cloth, Stiver Lettering, 4s. net; post free, 4s. Cd. 
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Morning and Evening 
Thoughts 

Bu ULY L. flLLEH 


The Author in her Preface says: " In going tliiough tiie books 
written by James Allen, to cull from them these Morning and. 
Evening Thoughts^ I have felt over and over again the force of the 
truth contained in every page; and knowing, as I do, the writer 
as no one else knows him ; seeing him as I have, for many years 
under all circumstances, in the hours of work and leisure, in the 
days of joy and sorrow, in the sunshine and in the cloud, I know 
that these writings are not the words of an idle brain, nor are they 
gathered from other writings, nor picked up here and there, but 
they arc the deep experiences of his own heart, and were first lived 
and then'written. Therefore I send forth this little book, knowing 
it cannot fail on its mission—^knowing it is alive because it has been 
lived—and am confident that those who use it for daily meditation 
must feel its power and realize its blessing, because it is the actual 
experience of a life." 

Daintily Bound in Leatherette with Silver Lettering, 

IS. (d* net; post free, is, (^d, 
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In the Garden of Silence 

Bu LILY L. ALLEN 

( With Portrait) 

Author's Foreword: 

" When I was a very little child we lived in an old house around 
which were old-world gardens full of the dear old-fashioned flowers ; 
iong stone paths, edged vnth the low box borders, meandered in and 
')ut under the fnul trees, and m the quiet evening hundreds of 
nightingales made the air alive with song. And 1 , a little wondering 
maiden, used to wander alone m the great garden, peeping into all 
the flowers for angel laces, sometimes stooping down to lift up the 
hanging bell to gaze into its depths, and again standing on tiptoe 
to look over the edge of the big silent lily, or into the deep heart of 
the rose, alwa^'s looking, and always expecting to find those angel 
faces. All down the long paths 1 wandered, listening, always listen¬ 
ing for voices that I knew were speaking, if 1 cimld only hear. 
Since then long years have passed away, and 1 have found the 
Garden of Silence at last; and, finding it, I have found the angel 
faces and heard those silent voices lor which my heart yearned so 
long ago in tliat other garden. And believing that what I have 
seen, and what 1 have heard, may comfort otliers, 1, in this little 
I >ook, pass on a portion of all that has come to me in my Garden of 
-Silence.” 

CONTENTS. 

Told in the Twilight. My Gold I 

Immortality. Afterward. 

Opportunity. Unbroken Alabaster. 

Penelope 

This book has been received in a wonderful manner by our reading 
public, and the author has received many letters from friends and 
strangers, speaking in tlie highest terms of the great help and com¬ 
fort they have received through reading it. The following are a few 
extracts from letters and appreciations received aXThe Epoch office ; 

" 1 have already read and re-read In the Garden of Silence and 
thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated it. It is one of the sweetest 
little books 1 have ever read—it is beautiful 1 1 am looking forward 

to reading some more of her books.” 

Daintily Bound in Leatherette with Silver Lettering, 
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The Might of Mind 

or How to Control and use the Power 

of Thought 

Bij LILY L. JILLEN 

{Mrs. James Allen) 

Author of Our Mental Child; cn," and Editor ot “ The Epoch.’ 

The emphatic and attractive title of this work should arrest 
the attention and arouse the curiositv of every reader of " Higher 
Thought Literature." Tlnoughout this onginal work the Author 
sticks to her text, and shows with considerable sagacity and fore¬ 
sight how and why the human mind can control and use thought. 
The various chapters of this work are not a scries of undefined 
theorie.s. They contain practical lessons upon the best methods 
for cultivating and developing those inhcicnt powers which give 
strength, fitness, and wisdom to those qu.alitics which alone can give 
the initiative in controlling and directing thought for the practical 
advancement of moral and spiritual tone and growth. The author 
has produced a work winch will be highly helpful to the young 
beginner in the study of tlie power of mind, and the advanced 
pupil will find many beautiful thoughts of a highly suggestive 
character which will greatly aid one in the silent studies of the home, 

CONTENTS. 

The Control of the Mind, 

The Creative Power of Mind. 

Thought, the Alchemist. 

Desire or Aspiration. 

What Will Ye ? 

The Influence of Thought on Environment. 

The Philosopher’s Stone. 

" With All Thy Getting." 

Mrs. Allen’s book The Might of Mind has been received by 
readers in all parts of the world with much joy, and many expressions 
of gratitude have been written to her by grateful readers, especially 
in India, one Indian gentleman .saying, " It is the book I haoc 
been waiting for all my hfe," and his letter was accompanied by a 
large order for copies to be given to his friends. 

Daintily Bound in Leatherette with Silver Lettering, 

IS. (dd. net: post free, is. ^d. 
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